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Modern Singer Electric Sewing Machines in use in the classroom of the High School at Mexico, Missouri 
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Eager for Sewing Time to Come! 


[ you would arouse among your students 
an eager interest in sewing, equip your 
classroom with modern Singer Electrics. Sewing 
then becomes truly a creative art. The mind is 
free to plan, the hands are free to guide mate- 
rials, both feet are at ease. Silent, hidden power 
does all the work. 


This is the modern way to teach sewing, as 


well as the modern way to sew. Girls who 
learn sewing at school or college on a mod- 
ern Singer Electric learn oni the kind of machine 
most of them will use afterward at home, and 
they find, too, a real joy in sewing that will be 


a priceless possession all through life. 


She STUDENT MODEL 


HIS modern Singer Electric is espe- 

cially designed for classroom use. 
Its sewing mechanism is exactly like 
that of Singer Electrics used in the 
modern home. But in addition it has 
special features for the student’s con- 
venience—drawers and compartments 
for books and materials, cover with 
safety lock, adjustable knee control, legs 
of any desired height. It is the modern 
sewing machine forthe modernschool. 






Cabinet 
No. 402 


Three drawers 
atleftand open 
compartment 
for books and 
materials at 
right 


SINGER ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINES 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


Educational Dept., Singer Bldg., New York 
Singer Sewing Machines are Used Almost Exclusively in’ Schools Throughout the World 














Copyright U. 5. A. 1929 and 1930 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries. 
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Making the Most of This Issue 


HE months roll around with lightning speed—it seems only a day or two ago we were writing 

New Year’s resolutions, but here we are into the month that “roars in like a lion and goes 

out like a lamb” or vice versa. It will be no time now to Easter and Spring vacation, and 
then “exams” and June and the long vacation. Which brings us to the American Home Economics 
Association Convention in June—23-28 are the dates, and the place this year is Denver. The Colorado 
ites are putting forth in an enticing way the many delights their state offers in the vacation 
line, and are urging the combination of duty and pleasure by attending the convention and then 
extending the trip. 


T is perhaps almost superfluous to mention that May Day—National Child Health Day,—should 
again claim your attention. This year, parent cooperation in community child health and protec- 
tion is to be particularly stressed. Are you planning to-do your part in making this day a success? 


E hope you have been following the interesting and stimulating series of articles by Velma 
v¢ Phillips, head of the Home Economics Department of Ohio University. These have been 
appearing each month, and they deal in such a practical manner with the problems of curriculum 
construction, and offer suggestions for setting up assignments on a problem solving basis that de- 
velop live interest on the part of the students, that we feel sure you will get much practical help from 
them. This month she discusses “What Is Being Taught in Laboratory Work in Foods?”. Is our 
interest in the newer phases of home economics tending to make the food work in schools less 
interesting? Certainly more emphasis is being placed on discussions of child development, family 
relationships, management and buying, etc., but are these being turned into real activity programs for 
the student? A study of foods and laboratory work in meal planning and preparation can be used 
as a very valuable ally in the teaching of family relationships as well as the other subjects men- 
tioned above. Are you making the most of it? It seems to us that this article contains much food 
for thought in many instances. 


LTHOUGH Easter doesn’t come until April this year, now is a good time to review all the 
A information you have concerning eggs and have it ready for your food study classes. Why 
is the egg associated with Easter? What is the significance of coloring eggs? What is the history 
of the egg? Perhaps you know the answers to all of these, but we are sure that Julie Burke’s “All 
Honor to the Egg” in this issue will furnish you with some new facts for your mental scrap book. 


OES your home economics interest lie more in the realm of textiles and clothing? If so, 
D you will be interested in Mrs. Rollinson’s discussion of “Why We Dress” and Miss Stephen- 
son’s forecast of the fashion trends for the coming season. “The Story of Linen” with its illustrations 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Art should offer good reading material for textile study classes, 
while beginners in sewing will undoubtedly profit by the helps for sewing teachers 


ND from New York another equally delightful bit showing how music and rhythm can_ be 
made use of in the same subject—“The Singing Home Maker’—is the title of this last, and 
I am sure you will find many excellent suggestions contained in it. 


HE problem of getting up a home economics entertainment program is a very real one to many 

teachers, and judging from letters, one that causes many moments of anxiety. In view of this 
fact, we are sure that you will be glad to know that when this issue is published, there will be 
available a small book of home economics plays largely compiled from those that have been pub- 
lished from time to time in PracricaL Home Economics. These comprise plays, pantomimes and 
tableaux on various home economics subjects such as health, foods, fashions, etc., and are suited 
mostly to junior and senior high school groups. You will note a description of this book elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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A study of the home life and living conditions of other times 


art and home economics. 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Practical Home Economics 


What Is Being T 
Laboratory Work 


UR work in methods of teaching 

home economics recently included 

a study of current magazine 
articles on the general subject of “What 
to Teach.” The report emphasized the 
frequency of discussions on “Child De- 
velopment,” “Family Relationships,” and 
“Management and Buying.” The follow- 
ing quotations are typical of the opinions 
that are expressed today on the subject 
matter and materials of instruction in 
home economics: 

“The cooking and sewing courses which 
formed a part of a girl’s common school 
education a quarter of a century ago have 
been replaced by what is known as home 
economics which includes such subjects 
as food and nutrition, clothing and _ tex- 
tiles, child care, home nursing and home 
Marion S. Van 
“Teaching School Girls to Become Home- 
makers.” PracricAL Home 
Jan., 1930, p. 15. 

“The 


than any other has the opportunity of 


management.” Liew on 


ECONOMICS, 


Home Economics teacher more 


installing in every girl a love | 


a respect for family life, ideals of loyalty 
in family relationships, and a feeling of 
the parenthood.” U. S 
Bureau of Education Survey, Pr 
Home Economics, March, 1929, p 


“The time 


sarcredness of 


once spent in courses 
nishing skill and technique must be re- 
placed by the 
broader knowledge courses which afford 
an under the 
responsibilities of 
Many of .the 
the that 
accomplished — by 
been 


courses which supply 


standing of economics of 
the 
consumer. 


consumption 
the 


activities 


and 
ultimate 
remaining in home 
were 
effort have 
mechanical 


once human 
turned over to 
this the 


necessity for information concerning the 


devices and entails 
efficiency, economy and maintenance of 
such household equipment.” Margaret M 
Justin on “Trends in Home Economics,” 
P. 715 in Journal of Home Economics, 
Oct., 1929. 
Some 


cooking and sewing. 


far more than 
Careful analysis cf 


the countless duties, activities, and diffi- 


Economics is 


Director 





3y VELMA PHILLIPS 


of Home Economics, Ohio University, 
culties of the women managing the homes, 
shows the problems of homemaking re- 
volve themselves into the economic prob- 
lems of the management of the home, the 
and maintaining 


problems of creating 


good health conditions, (mental as well 
as physical) and problems having to do 
with the social and civic obligations of 
the the family.” Elizabeth 
Dyer in Journal of Home Economics, 
July, 1929 p. 48 on 


as an 


numbers of 


“Home Economics 


Integrating Force in Education.” 


W E find 
search 


materials of 


very little help when we 


for improved methods or 
for laboratory 


We are kept 
so busy discovering what to teach and 


instruction 
work in the study of foods 


how to teach child development and fam- 
the girl 
With her limited background in social and 


ily relationships to adolescent 


financial responsibilities we find it a very 
difficult task to plan curricula which will 
help her to grow in improvement of con- 


Inct and ways of behaving. Cooking has 


heen taught for so many ve 


feel that they 


work 


‘ars, many) 
handle the 
in foods even when the, 


teachers can 


lahorators 
had very I'ttle preparation for it ot 
en time to give it much con 
nvolved presents 

problem that demar all 
Fear of 


work 


for new discoveries and plans 


siderati 
another 


increased cost 


iowers to solve. 


of laboratory hinders any desit 


for im 


some cases 


provement and progress. In 


I hane f 


or educational progress is gi 


up because lahoratorv work in fe 
means preparation of food for the schoo! 


~afeteria. 
The attitude 
does help our 


on the part of studen* 


not problem. A colleg 


student who had been studying food sele« 
tion and preparation for a semester, su‘ 
denly realized that the term grades would 


out. She 


soon be given consulted the 
instructor concerning her absence from 

laboratory lesson in foods. Should shi 
make up the work she had missed? When 


the instructor replied. “Do as you lik 


aught in 
in Foods? 


Athens 


in the matter,” she was most perplexed 


and did not understand. Finally the in 


structor explained, “If you feel that you 
something valuable, 


missed some 


have 
thing you would like to learn, make it v- 
I will be glad to work with you extra 

This replied, “I 
believe I would learn anything, but 
Was 


of this les 


time.” honest student 
don’t 
will the absence affect my grade?” 
this student judging the valu 
son by what she had experienced in other 
food 


thei 


preparation? Can stu 

food pre 
Do we all 
itory 

the 
whether they are grow- 
not? Does the 


lessons in 


dents improv grades in 


paration without learning? 


question the academic value of labor 


work in foods? Is it possible for 


students to know 
progressing 


g or 


ing and 


teacher know? 


OME economists should work 
H schools in progr ssive educati 
prove the r the 
Those of 


learned cd 


with 


activity pl 
that 


is don 


wh if 


learner, no 
by the 
tional 


teacher, may question the func 


ilue of discussions on respect fo 


haracteristics of friendship and 
of 
heleve 


ve will offer opportu rience 


in thoughtfulness, respect for the right of 
1 


hers, initiative, atness and other pet 


sonality trait actior In a small rural 


oratory had been 


community the foods lal 
traight rows for 
an\ pense 


1 


this t the 


equipn 


laboratory w unit 
and 
The 


the 


kitchens one ul 


paration, instruct 


interested in change 
opportunity f 

‘ial and fi y relationships \t first 
there were many disputes. “Who should 
the best kitchen? Who has left 
washed pans in our kitchen? Some 


has taken the 


have un- 


one 
’ 


utensils from our kitchen.’ 


t page Sd) 














PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Teaching Nutrition in High Schoo 
by Means of Experiment 


HE use of a demonstration ex- 
periment as a method of teaching 
nutrition effectively met with con- 

siderable success here in the Rule High 

School in Texas. It is often difficult to 

convince students that diet has a definite 

effect on health, but when the results of 

a properly balanced and a deficient diet 

are that 

can be observed daily, the lesson “gets 


shown so clearly on animals 
across” in a manner that would never be 
achieved with mere words. There is still, 
and probably always will be, much truth 
‘seeing is believing.” 


‘ 


in that old adage, 


UR home economics class in nutri 


tion decided to conduct an animal 
feeding experiment that would show th¢ 
effect of a deficient diet on growth. Be- 
cause the digestive system of the white or 
albino rats and man are practically identi- 
cal, we selected these rats for our demon- 
stration. Four of them, each one month 
old, were secured from the University of 
Texas. Rats are generally used in these 


feeding experiments because they have 


the similarity in the digestive system to 
humans, and also because they are small, 
easy to handle and have such a short life 
that the effects of various diets on growth 
The 
used corresponded in age to a child of 


can be readily observed. rats we 
two and a half years. 

When the rats were received they were 
weighed, named, and placed in separate 
cages prepared for them by the boys in 
The students took 
turns caring for the rats and much inter- 


the agricultural class. 


est was manifested in the experiment. 
Each rat was given a cage food consist- 
ing of corn meal and salt and, in addition, 
The first 


rat was given milk, the next coffee, the 


each received one special food. 


third a bottled beverage and the fourth 
The rats were weighed each week 
the effect of their 
The experiment was carried on for 
end of the 
special 
The milk rat’s food, or 
Snow Ball, as he was named, was changed 


candy. 
in order to observe 
diets. 
six weeks, but at the first 


three weeks, the foods were 


changed around. 


to the bottled leverage; the coffee rat, 
or Pinkie, to candy; the bottled beverage 
rat, or Puff, to milk; and the candy rat, 
The effect of the 
excessive use of the different special foods 
and 


or Ignatz, to coffee. 


upon the body was quite evident 


impressive. 


3y Rusy PAyNE Woop 


Rule High School, Rule, Texas 


Each student kept a weekly weight rec- 


ord card of the four rats. A sample 
one follows: 
WEIGHTS OF ANIMALS 
AGE MILK BEVERAGE COFFEE CANDY 
(weeks) grams grams grams grams 
4 58.0 50.0 55.0 51.0 
5 66.0 50.0 56.0 54.0 
6 76.0 50.0 62.5 56.1 
7 98.5 61.0 62.5 64.0 
Change 
made as 
follows: BEVERAGE MILK CANDY COFFEE 
8 96.5 87.0 50.0 66.5 
9 113.0 109.0 65.0 75.0 
10 113.0 113.5 68.0 73.0 


During the time that the experiment 
was in progress much interest was shown 
by the pupils of all grades. An exhibit 
was set up at the end of the experiment. 
Posters and charts giving graphic illus- 
trations of the foods needed for growth 





CURVES 


The growth curves of four Albino rats of the 


GROWTH 


family showing the variations in growth 
resulting from different special foods. 


same 


and good health were grouped around the 
cages housing the rats. Each cage 
plainly labeled with the special food the 
rat had received and above were placed 


was 


cards showing the weight of the animal 
after each weck’s weighing and the final 
results. A poster showing the corres- 
ponding periods in the lives of man and 
rat pointed out that a rat one month old 
corresponded in age to a child of two 
and a half, while one four months of age 
All of 
these devices stimulated interest not only 
in the experiment itself, but in nutrition 
in general. 


corresponded to a ten year old. 


At the end of the experiment, graphs 
were made showing the growth curve of 
-ach animal. In each case, the growth 
curves were compared to children of cor- 
responding ages, eating inadequate diets. 
It was evident that a growth curve of a 





rat below normal during the early part 
of life would continue below normal if 
the condition causing the subnormality 
were not removed. For instance, the rat, 
who began with the bottled 
showed no increase in weight until he 
was changed to milk—then he began to 
gain. The milk rat’s food was changed 
to bottled beverage, but having had a good 
start early in life, his growth curve fell 
very little. Thus it is true of the other 
rats. Those fed on coffee and candy 
were handicapped throughout the experi- 
ment, as is shown by their growth curves 
on the chart. 


beverage, 


A* a result of this experiment, the 
students had a much better appre- 
ciation of some of the outstanding facts 
of nutrition. First, they realized the car- 
bohydrates, eaten in place of an adequate 
are a cause of malnutrition 
underweight and that these same carbo- 
hydrates added to a diet already adequate 
are a frequent cause of over-weight. They 
also saw that excessive use of carbohy- 


diet, and 


drates does not come only from an excess 
of candy, but from an excessive use of 
sugar in various forms. They realized the 
fact that the body needs a certain amount 
of protein, but that it is possible to have 
so much protein, that equally essential 
constituents are crowded from the diet. 
The variation in adequacy of proteins was 
emphasized. by the fact that milk proteins 
produced normal growth. This furnished 
material for the study of the various 
As to the coffee rat, 
he ate his food because it 
appetite, but it was observed that he al- 


kinds of proteins. 
satisfied his 


ways scratched the cage food out of the 
jar in his search of something to satisfy 
his hunger. Thus, it was shown that 
coffee has nothing in it to make growth. 
The body building that was being done 
came from the cage food. Many coffee 
drinkers disagree with these facts. If 
the other foods eaten are poorly balanced, 
a coffee drinker may be over-weight, but 
that would not be normal growth nor a 
sign of good health. These conclusions 
were drawn by the students after the facts 
of the experiment were considered. 

As high school girls are prone to follow 
fads or have poor food habits, I would 
suggest that the type of experiment we 
carried on could be effectively used in 
many of the high schools of the country 
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in connection with the nutrition unit. 
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This ts one of the clever posters made by the students in Rule High School as a result 
of the experiment described in this article 


week we exhibited the rats in a window  plaining the exhibit, another was busy mination to change some of their 
down town where the people of the com- counting in an inconspicuous manner the food habits 
munity could have an opportunity to see number of persons who really stopped The experiment proved of decided bene- 


This exhibit, of course, called for long enough to study the exhibit. In this fit to the home economics classes 


Posters to tell the story. The members’ way thirteen hundred people were counted only the one carrying it on, but to < 
the class showed a great deal of origi- on Saturday between 9:15 a.m. and 5 p.m. them—to the health classes in the 

in making these and some very Many more were noticed studying the grades, and, in fact, to the whole school 
clever work was done. The reproduction exhibit on Sunday. The effect of this Even young children can understand 
of the poster shown on this page is concrete evidence of the results of various demonstrations of this type, and 
sood example. The students took foods on growth made a decided impres- have, over and over again shown 
turns staying with the exhibit in order sion, for after the exhibit was shown value in teaching lessons of health 
xplain to the spectators what we were down town, much discussion was heard nutrition. 





doing, and pointing out the important from people outside the school concerning 
On Saturday and Sunday after the fifth points shown. While one student was ex it and expressing their desire and deter- 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Why We Dress 


By BLANCHE ROLLINSON 


Department of Home Economics, George Washington University 


NTHROPOLOGISTS, historians, 
psychologists and __ sociologists 

have always manifested an inter- 
est in the covering of the body. To be 
sure, each from his own point of view, 
and upon first view there appears diversity 
and breadth, but could all phases of each 
interest and belief be carefully filtered 
the residue would be the same. Bodily 
covering has always been and will always 
The extent 
to which it will be used in the develop- 
ment of 


be a personality expression. 


personality and as an art ex- 
pression will differ with the development 
of individuals. 

Two beliefs have heen found :—one, that 
man had a natural hairy covering and 
during environmental changes lost it; the 
second, that uncovered 


or naked animal of all creation and en- 


man was THE 


vironmental changes developed a_ need 
for covering. 

H. Dennis Bradley states his belief that 
man was covered with fur and even goes 
so far as to accredit him with an art 
sense in that early stage, giving his rea- 
sons for man clothing himself “not for 
warmth but to hide his ugliness ;” hence 
we are entitled to assume that the cover- 
ing of the hody was man’s first attempt 
at art. 


ILLIAN EICHLER goes on record as 
L believing man came into the world 
call for activity; since he breathed first 
in the fertile crescent he was comfortable 
in a hairy covering. In his wanderings 
he found he was not adequately provided 
for so he added the skins of slain animals 
to his original covering for protection. 

The theory that man was a naked ani- 
mal has equally as many champions. That 
man painted himself to do away with his 
nakedness; that he appeared bleached, 
weak and sickly compared to the animal 
life about him, so he sought to cover 
himself; other objects of creation being 
covered he imitated them first by cover- 
ing up and second by painting the fur 
and feathers, tree trunks and leaves he 
saw, and later by using them; are some 
of the underpinnings used to support this 
theory. 

Fashion has constantly swung between 
the need of being seen and that of being 
covered, and man, though influenced by 
fashion, feels the need of reverting to 
the original state, though convention, cli- 
mate, health and the moral code of his 
own making will only allow him to revert 
bs ‘*s to thot state: present fashion 
1, 1 ‘ a? 1 ol 1, 1,.1 itself 


Ss sn n 


free and is enjoying an unclothed state. 

Some authors would have us _ believe 
that the earliest sign of a civilization is 
manifested by covering up; there is cer- 
tainly present in our world those groups 
that believe the heavier swathed and 
more completely covered the person, the 
greater the refinement and larger the in- 
tellect. 

One idea that coincides with our present 
day theories of education is that man 
needed a problem upon which to whet his 
powers of reason, and finding himself 
among covered ayimals his felt need and 
unsolved problem was that of bodily cov- 
ering—the felt-need for existence, follow- 
ing the order of food, clothing and 
shelter. 

It is the intention of this article to 
focus the theories to see if changes in 
reasons have taken place regardless of 
which theory is accepted by teachers of 
clothing textiles. 4 


HE spark of the Divine has long been 
pana ara with man and for this rea- 
son the idea of beautifying himself first 
prompting a covering is set forth.. Man 
has a spiritual need that must have a 
material fulfillment, and since this had to 
be close to him he decorated his weapons, 
tools and body in etder to see the fulfill- 
ment of his spiritual need. The clouds 
and sky, the flowers and trees did not 
satisfy him because they were too far 
removed from him and they passed in 
and out of his life and they were never 
the same. 
never knows 
outlets 


An appetite for beauty 
complete satisfaction, so 
were created through the use of fibers and 


man’s art sense was increased in every 


more 


dimension. 

Under the hypothesis that there is an 
elemental passion in the breast of man- 
kind the theorist replies that man was 
created naked for this purpose, to need 
a covering to decorate. 

Some writers of the past suggest that 
body covering and sin are boon com- 
panions, and dress or decoration may re- 
fiect the depth of the mind, that the love 
of a hat or necktie may keep the soul 
from soaring to great heights. 

The idea that vanity and pride, two 
allied sins, are guilty of stimulating the 
love of dress, has been advanced. That 
the use of these so-called sins to the right 
degree may work towards improvement 
in personality ond in dress as well as 


1 


environment and demand for heauty was 


werloated 


This vanity and pride are 


well illustrated by the girls of Antiock 
college when called upon to pass on the 
first Antiock shoes. The general request 
was for good looking shoes; being proud 
or vain of their feet caused health, beauty, 
comfort, first class materials and work- 
manship to join forces in the Antiock 
shoe. 

The second stage in the history of rea- 
sons for bodily covering assumes that 
man has set up certain requirements 
which his covering, now called dress, must 
meet. 

The following quotations show the di- 
versity of opinions: 

Mrs. Haweis in the Art of Dress— 
“The Three requirements of dress are— 
(1) to protect, (2) conceal, (3) to dis- 
play.” 

Ethel C. Gale—Hints on Dress—‘“For 
shame’s sake as well as for warmth we 
miust be clothed; but vanity at first, and 
afierwards taste, have turned shame and 
necessity into occasions of display and 
aids to beauty.” 

Marian Harland—Talks Upon Practi- 
cal Subjects—“The principal object of 
clothing is to preserve an even tempera- 
ture of the body to protect it against 
changes in the temperature of the external 
ait: 

Isaac Walker—‘“Dress, As it has been, 
Is and Will be’—“It may be regarded as 
a settled point that the first use of clothes 
was not for warmth or protection, but 
wholly for ornamentation.” 


EORGE VAN NESS DEARBORN 
G —Psychologist of Clothing—“Clothes 
too, which began in the foolish love of 
Ornament ... Clothes have made mod- 
esty, not modesty clothes.” 

Wm. McDougall believes that men dic- 
tate the degree of modesty observed in 
dress design for women. 

Edward J. Lowell—Clothes Historically 
Considered—Scribners Magazine, Septem- 
ber, 1893—“Clothes are 
purposes—decency and _ protection.” 


worn for two 


G. Woolscroft Rhead—Chats on Cos- 
tume, offers satisfactory proof that clothes 
have a_ threefold 
“comfort and 
adornment.” 


purpose—‘“Decency,” 
protection,” “beauty and 


The Mosiac account, Genesis III-1, 21, 
is used to prove the first purpose. The 
fable of “The Wind and Sun” illustrates 
the use of clothes for comfort and pro- 
tection, 


(Continued on page 90) 
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1930 Cfashions Reflect a New 
Decorative Quality 


EW clothes for Spring reflect the 

wearable quality which the new 

mode has achieved since it de- 
scended upon us with such seeming sud- 
deness in the Autumn. The individual 
woman has had several months to adapt 
the new silhouette to her personality, and 
American designers have created lovely 
graceful fashions for American women, 
inspired by the silhouette launched by 
Patou and other couturiers in their Fall 
openings last year. 

The evolution in fashion is really a 
gradual one, as are all fashion movements 
—not only in clothes but in automobiles 
or furniture or all the other things in 
which “style” is an important considera- 
tion. Months before women raised their 
waistlines and lowered their hemlines, 
fashion authorities and fashion magazines 
predicted the change because they saw 
the signs of it in the gradual changes ‘in 
details of the costume which only the 
trained eye observes. 

While many extreme clothes have ap- 
peared, they were not worn by the best 
dressed women and have been short-lived. 
A molded hipline, with normal waistline 
indicated and skirts only slightly length- 
ened for daytime wear, are extremely 
smart and we can all see that it gives a 
much more balanced or “classic” line to 
most figures, than the very short, long- 
waisted tube silhouette. This is the new 
mode at its best and it has so far replaced 
the old straight-line frocks that we can 
no longer hope to appear smart or even 
becomingly dressed, in last Spring’s ward- 
robe. 


The gradual trend toward longer skirts 
and high waistlines has had a decided 
effect upon fabric fashions because it has 
increased the demand for soft drapable 
silks of fine quality. Weighted fabrics 
are discarded because they do not have 
the draped effect which length of skirt 
demands. Pure dye silks are being more 
and more used in apparel of all grades. 

Printed silks for Spring also show the 
influence of fashion. While prints have 
never been more varied, it is easy to ex- 
plain how each of the variations has a 
definite place in the mode. Manufacturers 
who have watched the style trends in 
Paris for the past two years, were fore- 
sighted enough to launch Spring prints 
as different from those of last Spring 
as this season’s dresses are different from 
last season’s. 

Many printed silks show “natural” 
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“Mon Jardin” (My Garden). A_ beach 
pajama in overall style with low back for 
sun-tanning. The sleeveless white coat 
is lined with the same Staccato Print 
which fashions the “overalls.” “Mon 
Jardin” is amusingly adorned with rakes, 
watering pots, spades and other garden 


accessories. 





flowers in the style of old-fashioned warp 
printed taffetas. These are precisely right 
for the “romantic” fashions that revive 
the ladylike demeanor of the eighteen- 
thirties. Other prints have large motifs 
and wide spacing to balance the increased 
length in longer, fuller skirts. Often the 
design consists of very large bouquets of 
flowers placed at intervals on black or 
brightly colored backgrounds. 

Many “squared-off” patterns are also 
seen. Whether the designs are dots or 
flowers or geometrics they are square in 
outline because a certain primness or 
formality in print design is demanded to 
show the new silhouette to the best ad- 
vantage. Briefly, when curves in the sil- 
houette come in, curves in silk patterns 
go out! When the gown is finished, it is 
immediately evident that the intricate 
prints of other seasons would be confus- 
ing in a curved and elaborate gown. The 
squared motifs, usually placed at regular 
distance from each other, are smart in 
effect because, being static, they highlight 
the curves and fullness and movement of 
the new gowns. So, when shopping for 
prints this Spring, it is well to keep the 
difference between the tube silhouette and 
the figure-molding silhouette in mind. 

A great many of the new printed silks 
are eminently appropriate for the frocks 
of girls in high school and college. Noth- 
ing is more practical for this purpose 
than printed frocks because they do not 
soil as easily as plain fabrics, and wrinkles 
are not so evident. It requires a mini- 
mum amount of time to keep them looking 
immaculate. Also, prints are adaptable 
to the very simple styles that young 
girls like, because the design in the silk 
itself affords the wanted elaboration. 
Small two-color designs are a 1930 sug- 
gestion for classroom frocks. They are 
hardly more conspicuous than plain colors 
and yet have all the advantages of prints. 

When the school girl plans her ward- 
robe, she should consider printed frocks 
for various occasions. The large designs 
on chiffon or other sheer fabrics, are 
appropriate for afternoon and evening 
and the smaller more conservative pat- 
terns are the best choice for daytime. 

It is unnecessary to call the Junior 
Girl’s attention to the lines of the new 
frocks because she has already claimed 
them as her own. High waistlines have 
been seen on girlish figures for several 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Home Economics and Flealth — 
in a Small Town High School 


OME Household 

Arts and Home 

Making, may have entirely dif- 
ferent meanings in different communities. 
In industrial towns or large cities the 
problem is largely one of teaching girls to 
be good consumers. In this small town 
of about one thousand inhabitants, the 
aim is to make of the girls not only good 
the 
Many of the 
girls will marry soon after they leave 


ECONOMICS, 
Sciences, or 


consumers, but real homemakers in 


highest sense of the word. 


high school and probably have the sole 
responsibility of making a home on a 
small income. Few will be able to have 
a maid. Our courses in Home Economics 
Health the needs of 
these girls. 


and aim to meet 

Our classes meet daily, Home Econom- 
ics 1X having ninety minute periods aid 
Home Economics X having sixty minute 
periods. Along with these we have two 
thirty minute periods per week for Health. 
Our principal has been considerate enough 
to place all these classes in the morning 
which time 
for this type of work. 

Our work is divided into several groups 


seems to me to be the best 


which will be described. 

Foods, Table Service and Nutrition are 
studied for twelve weeks in Home Eco- 
nomics 1X and for eighteen weeks in 
Home Economics X. In both classes we 
do much actual cooking with emphasis 
on principles and proportions rather than 


recipes. An abundance of free illustra- 
tive material has been used and distri- 
buted. This was secured largely by 


answering advertisements in magazines. 
Most companies very obligingly sent their 
recipe books, food charts, stories of foods 
and much other helpful material. The 
children enjoyed getting this material and 
it will give them a store house of knowl- 
edge for future use. 

soth classes worked by the meal plan 
method; the beginners working on break- 
fasts, luncheons, school lunches and teas 
while the advanced class considered in- 
valid cookery, child feeding, dinners and 
more formal affairs. Probably our chief 
aim was to keep well nourished on a small 
amount of money, although we cooked 
and studied most all types of foods that 
could be secured in our community. Along 
with our study of the best methods of 
cooking and attractive methods of serving 
different foods, we discussed their parti- 
cular function in the body. Another aim 
was to learn and 


plan 


how to serve 





By NELLIE Cook 


Wallace High School, Wallace, W. Va. 
attractive, well balanced meals with as 
little expenditure of time and energy as 
possible. As the summary of the study 
of the foods for each meal, we served a 
real meal, inviting a guest or two from 
outside the school. Just before Christmas, 
we served a dinner for our entire class 
and faculty. In all cases the girls were 
“hosts,” and waitresses. The 
English style of service was used as it 
is the most common here, but other styles 
were studied. 

The advanced had about four 
weeks of food preservation at the first 
of school. We, as usual, studied princi- 
ples of food preservation and then applied 
as many as we could. We canned vege- 
tables that were plentiful in our com- 
munity, made pickles, sandwich spread, 
preserves, catsup and jelly. This would 
not be practical in many localities but is 
very useful here as most families do 
their own food preserving. We had an 
exhibit of these foods in one of our 
store windows and the patrons seemed 
much interested. 


hostesses 


class 


ESIDES our regular studies of vege- 

tables, fruits, eggs, cheese, milk, cere- 
als, beverages, batters and doughs, gelatin 
and frozen desserts, we made 
pies, cakes, cooked tough and tender cuts 
of meat, did deep fat frying and made 
yeast bread. The last three were cooked 
by the advanced class. Candies, both 
crystalized and non-crystalized were made 
just before Christmas and in most cases, 
used as gifts. While studying meats, 
members of the classes brought chickens, 
pork and wild rabbits when the game law 
permitted the killing of the rabbits. 


desserts 


~ Budgeting, marketing and meal plan 
ning were studied, keeping in mind, aver- 
age families in our own community. 
Just before Thanksgiving we _ started 
serving hot lunches to both high school 
and grades as they are both in the same 
building. Our advanced Home Economics 
class, which meets from eleven to twelve, 


took charge for the first week, then a 
chart was made out giving three girls 
complete charge for one week during 


which time they are excused from their 
Home Economics Class. They plan the 
meals, do part of the marketing, do the 
A new group 

Soup 
always 
dessert 


cooking and serve the food. 
takes charge the following week. 
or cocoa and sandwiches are 
served while generally a simple 


and baked beans, creamed potatoes, etc., 
supplement. These are served at five 
cents per helping of each and each child 
buys what he wants. Our foods which 
we preserved last fall have been used in 


our cafeteria and have helped us to 
economize. 
UR Home Economics classes are 


financed by class dues of twenty- 
five cents per month per member, but 
since we have had the cateteria, we have 
paid all expenses so will not have to 


assess the girls for the rest of the 
year. 
Clothing is the next big consideration 


in our Home Economics classes. The 
“beginners” will have twelve weeks for 
it and the advanced class eighteen weeks. 
Our chief aim in both classes is to be 
well dressed for the least expenditure 
of time, energy and money. Their clothes 
must suit the girls as individuals. They 
must be suitable as to type, coloring, line 
and must also suit the occasion. We study 
clothing in relation to health, as well as 
beauty of line, color harmony, and indivi- 
duality. Speed is being stressed, because 
unless one can sew in a hurry now, it 
not pay one to sew. We study 
materials suitable for each garment to be 
made just before the material for that 
garment is purchased. Color and suita- 
bility to type were studied just before 
Christmas in a series of lessons on dyeing. 
We tie dyed scarfs, handkerchiefs, pillow 
tops, etc., which were used as Christmas 
gifts, and also did some plain dyeing. 
An exhibit of this work was given in one 
of our store windows. Personal hygiene 
has been studied with the study of under- 
clothing. 

The machine with all of its attachments 
is made use of although hand sewing is 
used for hems and on some children’s 
garments. 

When a garment is criticised, the gen- 
eral appearance on the wearer is of first 
importance. Next we consider suitability 
of color, material and line to the type 
and the occasion. Next we consider con- 
struction in relation to durability, and last, 
the cost and time required to make. In 
these latter considerations we try to de- 
termine whether or not it has paid us 
to make the garment. 

The first-year people will make “stepins” 


does 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Why We Need Minerals in the Diet 


Research Assistant, Foods and Nutrition Department, Iowa State 


HE physiologists tell us that the 

mineral salts have many important 

functions in the body. They regu- 
late the concentration of the fluids of 
the body, they play an important part in 
stimulating the action of the muscles, and 
they are used to build blood, teeth and 
bones. 

The importance of the mineral content 
of the diet has hitherto been somewhat 
buried in our enthusiasm for calories and 
vitamins. In recent years the nutritional 
significance of the minerals has been re- 
appreciated and more thoroughly investi- 
gated. As a result, nutrition specialists 
are urging that more attention be given 
to the daily intake of minerals which 
should be 
tonics purchased from the drug store. 


eaten as foods and not as 

Let us discuss the minerals—iron, cal- 
cium and iodine—as they are the ones 
most often lacking in the average Ameri- 
can dietary. 


Food Iron—Nature’s Rouge 


Iron is the key element in the formation 
of the iron-bearing protein substance, 
found in the red blood corpuscles. This 
substance is called hemoglobin. It is 
instrumental in transporting the oxygen 
which we take in through our lungs to 
the tissues of the body. In 
maintain bodily vigor, to have the pink 
cheeks of health and that invaluable thing 
called “pep,” it is necessary that enough 
oxygen be present to carry on the pro- 
cesses of oxidation in the tissues. This 
cannot be properly done if the blood is 


order to 


which in 
cannot be formed unless there is plenty 
of iron in the diet. 

There is no reserve supply of iron in 


lacking in hemoglobin turn, 


the adult body, consequently we live a 
more or less hand to mouth existence in 
regard to this element. All the 
reason to include it regularly in the diet. 
The normal infant born at full term does 
have a reserve store of iron—approxi- 


more 


mately enough to last during the lactation 
Period. This iron reserve is tucked away 
in the liver and is used to build up the 
blood supply of the rapidly growing 
infant. The iron reserve is apparently a 
Provision of Nature to insure an 
supply throughout the period when the 
child’s main food intake is milk, a food 
notoriously low in iron. 

The infant who has the misfortune to 
come into this world before his prenatal 
Rrowth is completed, arrives with an in- 
adequate or perhaps no reserve supply 
of iron, 


iron 


This happens because the iron 





By Marcaret House IRwIN 


reserve is built up in the baby during the 
last few months before birth. A mother, 
anemic and careless in her food selection, 
will not be able to furnish an adequate 
iron supply to her growing baby, so some- 
times even the full term baby is born 
without its normal iron reserve. It is 
for this reason that physicians recommend 
the inclusion of egg yolk and iron rich 
fruit and vegetable juices in the child’s 
diet at the age of three to six months, 
depending upon the individual circum- 
stances. 

A persistent lack of iron in the diet 
of a growing child or adult results in 
anemia. A similar condition can be pro- 
duced in young rats by feeding them a 
diet of whole cow’s milk only. Anemic 
rats show many of the same symptoms 
that characterize human anemia. They 
become lazy and inert. Their bright pink 
eyes lose their luster, and their ears, tail 
and feet that are normally pink, become 
white and chalky in The 
health of an anemic rat can be restored 


appearance. 


by feeding a diet rich in iron. In children, 
anemia is characterized by similar symp- 
toms—laziness, rings under the eyes, and 
palor being the first signs of this 
condition. 

Some of the most recent experimental 
work on anemia in animals shows that 
if fed with 
iron, greatly stimulate the regeneration of 


small amounts of copper, 
the red blood corpuscles. The foods most 
effective in curing anemia are those con- 
taining both Liver, 
apricots and peaches are such foods. It 


iron and copper. 
is entirely possible that some of the other 
foods which are recognized as good blood 
builders will be 
particular combination of 


shown to contain this 
minerals. To 
maintain one’s pep then, and one’s natural 
rouge, be sure to include one iron rich 
food in the diet every day. 


Calcium—A Builder of Body Structure 


Many different factors are thought to 
govern the size of the individual. Heredity 
is a factor to which our parents, grand- 
parents, and great-grandparents have all 
contributed. To a certain extent, the 
potential body given to us by our inheri- 
tance may be influenced by our food 
intake during the constructive or growing 
period. A body which would normally 
have been tall by inheritance, may fail 
to grow because of a shortage of bone 
building foods during the growing period. 
Likewise, a body which might be short 
by ancestral inheritance may be increased 
favorable 


materially in size by more 


College, Ames 


Such 
a change is illustrated by the fact that 


conditions of food and environment 
the Japanese people, raised in California 


where they have plenty of fruits and 
vegetables to eat and plenty of sunshine, 
are gradually increasing in size, whereas 
the Japanese people raised in Japan where 
rice is the principal food are remaining 
as short as ever. The food intake during 
the growing period is one of the impor- 
tant factors in determining the structure 
of the body. 

Calcium, phosphorus and vitamin D are 
the building materials specifically asso- 
ciated with the calcification of the bones 
and the development of the teeth. Calcium 
and phosphorus are the elements deposited 
in the hones and vitamin D the regulating 
factor. A lack of any one of these sub- 
stances in the diet of the growing child 
results in an unbeautiful structure, a 
condition known as rickets. Bone building, 
however, is not the only function of cal- 
cium in the body. Calcium salts are in- 
strumental in regulating the contractility 
of the muscles, especially those of the 
heart, and in maintaining the stability of 
the nervous system. 

Enough calcium to perform these highly 
the body can be 


important functions of 


had by following one simple rule— 
“Drink milk.” Drink it for breakfast, 
dinner and supper if you are not yet 


fifteen years old; if you are above this 


age limit you may substitute coffee for 
breakfast. With this rule rigidly enforced 
future generations will be entirely free 
of those evidences of calcium deficiency 
bowed ‘legs, pigeon 


so prevalent today 


breasts and poor teeth. 
a larger supply of 


needed, as the 


During pregnancy 


calcium than usual is 


mother must have not only enough for 
her own needs but also enough to aliow 


for the development of the bones of her 


child. During this time at least a quart 
of milk should be taken each day, for 
if calcium is lacking in the mother’s diet, 
it will be drawn from her own body 


supply. The old adage “One tooth per 
child” is 


calcium deficiency was 


lamentable testimony that a 
formerly a com- 
mon experience during pregnancy 
lodine—The “Timer” of Metabolism 
Metabolism is the term used by scien- 
the food 


tists to refer to the burning o 


materials in the minute cells of the body 


How fast or how slowly this process 
shall go 18 go erned by an iodine con 


(Continued on page 92) 
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All Ftonor to the Egg 


& $ DOZEN of fresh — eggs, 
please,” orders the busy 
_ housewife almost without 


realizing that this particular item appears 
more often upon her market list than any 
other foodstutf. She know _ that 
recipes call for eggs for cakes, eras for 


does 


eggs for this and 
that, but with the familiarity that is said 
to breed contempt, eggs are to her but 


puddings, egvs for 


a necessary adjunct to the preparation of 
a meal. 
of the egg and it’s place in the affairs 
of the world are unknown. 


To her the interesting history 


It is also doubtful in the extreme, if 
the head of the house as he carelessly 
cracks the top of his breakfast egg, ever 
stops to consider this small oval affair at 
all in its proper light. To him it is but 
the complement to his rasher of bacon 
and cafe au lait. In fact, he casts not 
even a thought in its direction. It is 
only on a morning when the cook has 
thoughtlessly allowed a shortage to occur 
and the egg fails to appear, that it 
assumes any degree of proportion in his 
mind, and then only as a passing irri- 
tation. 

But, as a matter of fact, the egg is one 
of the few things in the world original 
and positive in itself. Today, it is, so 
to speak, the mighty fallen to a mere 
prey of the appetite, and the same gentle- 
man of affairs would undoubtedly be 
stunned to learn that throughout the 
ages this now humble egg has been the 
object of much veneration and discussion. 
That Plutarch himself, felt it worthy of 
pages of argument, that philosophers are 
still debating the question raised by one 
of their confreres, who asked: 

“Whither first the egg or hen? 

Tell me, I pray, ye learned men.” 


But all that is mere argument and we, 


go back many centuries to find that to 
the folk of a 
symbolized the “solid crystalline” sphere 
of the world, that according to the best 
traditions, a mighty bird appeared on 
waters there to deposit a mam- 
mouth egg from which this great world 
was evolved. The ancient 
went one step further and maintained 
that the mystic bird laid the egg on the 
bosom of a god, there to be hatched, and 
when the god dropped it into the water 
it was broken, the upper part becoming 
the sky, the lower part becoming the 


former day, the egg 


waste 


Mongolians 


earth, the liquid white forming the sun 
and the fragments taking their place as 
stars. 

That the egg was always in some way 


By JULIE BuRKE 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


the early 
ages is shown by the fact that it is used 
as a religious symbol at one time or an- 
other by many races of peoples. Records 
show it to have been a favorite peace- 
offering to irate deities. 
egezs as a food, as they believed them to 
be the source of all things and therefore 
not to be treated lightly. The Egyptian 
divinity Kneuph, is designed with an egg 
issuing from his mouth to symbolize the 
earth’s fertility and heiroglyphics repcat 
the little. white oval regularly. Hebrews 
to this day use eggs at Passover season 
emblem of the rolling fate of 


Hindoos refused 


as an 
Israel. 

Off.erings of one hundred perfect eggs 
to the old Roman gods were made during 
the autumn equinox, and later, eggs laid 
on holy-days were supposed to possess 
miraculous qualities in warding off ills, 
while eggs laid on Good Friday were 
collected, since they could extinguish fire. 

First a religious symbol, the egg later 
acquired a superstitious character and to 
dream of one predicted trouble unless 
the shell was broken. Scotch fishermen 
grew weary of carrying such an article on 
board as they were supposed to brew 
storms, and Irish nurses instructed their 
charges never to fail to push their spoons 
through the shell of an egg after eating 
its contents “to keep the witches from 
making a boat of it.” 


HE custom of coloring Easter eggs 

comes from the fourth century when 
the church prohibited their use as well as 
all other animal food during Lent, and 
as the hens were heretical enough to keep 
on laying in spite of the edict, the ac- 
cumulated eggs were dyed and used as 
Easter gifts. 

In Russia on Easter the populace paid 
reverence to the Empress and received as 
a reward, decorated poreclain eggs. Louis 
XIV on that day distributed gilded eggs 
to his courtiers and during Passion Weck, 
the streets rang with cries of “des oeufs” 
as barrows piled with red and white eggs 
were trundled about that everyone might 
buy and present one to his neighbor. 

A courtier considered it a delicate 
souvenir to present to the lady of his 
heart an eggshell filled with a valuable 
hauble. The most famous instance of 
this kind is recorded by the iron egg 
This 
one was sent as a betrothal gift by a 
becoming 


still seen in a European museum. 


prince to his princess who, 


wroth at his tawdy present, threw it to 





the floor, whereupon a spring was re- 
leased and there was revealed to her 
astonished eyes, a silver lining containing 
a yolk of gold, while inside the golden 
yolk was concealed a diamond and a ruby. 
It is safe to say that the surprised lady 
immediately regretted her un-princess-like 
display of temper. 

This wide-spread custom of exchanging 
real and artificial eggs had also its sinister 
side, for threats, plans of conspiracy, 
poison and other unpleasant tid-bits found 
easy concealment in this innocent carrier. 

Commercially the egg has been most 
useful, powdered shells being used in the 
manufacture of imitation ivory, while the 
Chinese combined it with powdered glass 
for mending broken china. Leather 
workers used the whites successfully for 
cleaning and polishing and there was pro- 
duced a splendid varnish for cards, paint- 
ings and photographs. 


HE yoke is able to render oils dif- 

‘fusible in water and before the dis- 
covery of oil colors, it was used gener- 
ally by painters. To one of small artistic 
sense, this is a sensible answer to some 
of the things one feels on viewing the 
“primitives.” 

It is clear to be seen that the egg has 
had a place in the world’s work and with 
all these uses of it, we have only once 
mentioned it in terms of food. Theologi- 
cally, superstitiously, as a souvenir and 
as a commercial asset it has rolled on 
down through the ages to its present 
fate, but even now it has not retired 
from respectful notice, for a doctor's 
first order to a patient in need of up 
building is “plenty of milk, EGGS, and 
fresh air.” For a man choking over 4 
fishbone he will administer a raw egg 
at once; to render harmless lead, met- 
cury, copper and acid poisoning, he will 
use the whites of eggs. To ease insect 
hites he will apply a paste of yolk of egg 
and salt and for hoarseness he will offer 
egg and lemon juice. Showing that the 
egg has no mean entree even into the 
medical profession. 

Daily we refer to this versatile article; 
warning against “killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg,” “counting one’s 
chickens before they are hatched” or on 
“having too many eggs in one’s basket” 
thus bringing the subject into ordinary 
conversation and yet we still, consciously 
consider it only in the matter of adding 
two eggs in the chocolate cake or “will 


you have it sunnyside up?” 
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The Story of Linen 


ROM the 

dawn of 

civilization 
through the ages to 
the present time, 
linen has always 
been the most cher- 
ished household 
possession from 
both practical and 
esthetic points of 
view. As far back 
as 5400 B.C, re- 
search reveals, the 
Pharoahs of Egypt 
were buried in linen 
clothes, finely woven but with a pebbled 
From this discovery, incident- 
ally, one of the finest linen fabrics of 


surface. 


its name—Mummy. 
From Egypt the art of making linen 
extended to Damascus and the Orient, 
being carried later to Italy and North- 
ern France where it 
major industry for many generations. 
With the expulsion of the Protestants 
from the continent in 1775 many fled to 
Ireland taking with them the secret of 
their trade. Ireland and Scotland 


today has received 


existed as a 


now 





Linen bedspread; Mary Breed, 1770. 


lead the world in the manufacture of this 
material, probably because the making of 
ood linen demands that thorough and 
constant bleaching which only the emerald 
fields of Ireland and Scotland can offer. 

The varieties of linen are many. The 
origin and nature of mummy is described 


By MARGARET GARDNER 


The Irish and Scottish Linen Damask Guild 


a trading center for all fabrics. 





Linen fragment, part of sheet. Sixth year of Tutankhamen’s reign, about 1350 B. ¢ 
From unidentified tomb in the Valley of the Kings. 


Poplin 


was first made in Avignon, France, where 


it was called popelin to designate it 


ribbed or corded surface. 


is used chiefly in the making of women’ 


dresses. 
Mosul, on the banks of the Tigris Rive 
buckram, 


in Asia; used for 


S 


This material 


Ss 


There is muslin, originated at 


r 


belts, the 


foundations for hats, etc.; and galatea, 


a linen twill generally used in children’ 


sailor hats. 


s 


Two of the finest linens made are lawn 


and cambric, derived from the names o 


4 


a einen 


f 


of gray flax or tow 
The _ best 
crash linen is today 


yarns. 


of Irish manufac- 
ture and contains 
only pure flax of 
the highest grade. 
This type of towel- 
ing should always 


be demanded by the 
careful purchaser 
The cardinal rea- 
son behind the pur- 
chase of linen for 


th 


exceptional 


ic home is its un- 
dignity 
material to use from 


etiquette. No 


as the correct 


the point of view of 


substitute can take its place. In choosing 
the linen for your home it is never 
necessary to select cloth that is embel- 
lished with excessive elaborations and 
trimmings. This should be carefully 
avoided, in fact, as a flagrant example 


of bad taste, for the beauty and charm 


of linen lie in the richness and softness 


of its texture. 
Because of its close association with 

pe riods of festivity and the good cheer 
| PR & ta) 
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: 
; 
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Two pillow cases of heavy linen; one embroidered 
in red wool, the other in red cotton; Hungarian, Nineteenth Century 
(Photographs shown in this article reproduced here by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
Laon and Kameryk, the towns in France of the banqueting board, linen damask 
which excelled for many years in their more than all other linens has been of 
manufacture. These two linens are em-- especial importance to practical life as 
ployed for all the finer and more intimate well as a connotation of luxury and 
purposes such as handkerchiefs, sheets, beauty. The long tradition and royal 
ties, shirts and so forth. The towel of pedigree of linen damask restrained the 
substantial linen which hangs on the linen designers for generations to the 
kitchen door is made of crash, a coarsely most conservative motifs. In the feudal 


above. Damask receives its name from 


the ancient city of Damascus famous as 





woven fabric made originally in Russia 


days of 


England, only the nobility, the 
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scattered barons in their guarded castles, 
could afford the finer luxuries. As their 
security and wealth increased, the first 
elements of civilized culture began to 
form and, with this growing refinement, 
linen damask cloths from Irish and Scot- 
tish looms were used to cover the bare 
oak boards of the banqueting tables. 

It was only natural that the artists, who 
relied on the bounty of the lords, should 
illustrate the achievements of their 
masters in the designs on the linen of 
their households. For this reason the 
custom of having more or less personal 
designs in linen continued on through 
the Victorian era and in fact has never 
been entirely abandoned. 

Modernization of design in the textile 
industry, however, has been a much 
observed development during the past few 
years. Furniture, modern architecture, 
and even pottery have been made the 
motifs of many designs. Literature too 
has furnished its inspiration and the 
characters of immortal stories grace the 
borders of many cloths. Nor did the 
British linen damask designers hesitate 
to go to other countries for inspiration. 
The fleur de lys of France and the volup- 
tuous motifs of the Italian Renaissance 


may often be found on the cloths of 
British making. 
EVERTHELESS, the creators of 


damask designs are fully awake to 
the American interest in contemporary 
art as applied to industrial products. At 
the behest of American consumers Irish 
and Scottish linen marufacturers have 
put on their looms patterns which accord 
with the dynamic spirit of modern design. 
Keeping smartly up to date they have 
nevertheless avoided extremities of “mod- 
ernism” as were exhibited at the begin- 
ning of the movement. Their most recent 
offerings are a delicate compromise be- 
tween the harmonious qualities of the 
classical and the clear simplicity which 
present day taste demands. 

Apart from its shadow woven design 
the perfect white linen damask cloth for 
the formal dinner is embellished with 
nothing but a monogram, or, if the family 
has an unquestioned right to it, a crest. 
The napkins, like the tablecloth, are 
always hand hemmed and each has a 
replica monogram or crest, smaller in 
size. For the formal dinner one is most 
correct with gleaming white linen damask. 

Tinted linen damask cloths (with small 
sized napkins) are the proper breakfast 
table foundation as they are for the in- 
formal luncheon or the late supper. 
Colored linen damask comes generally in 
one or two tone patterns, most often of 
pastel shades. The contrasting or har- 
monizing colors appear as borders or 
panels. In combination with colored glass, 
flowers, most effective table 


china and 





conditions as a linen cloth. 


settings may be built upon a foundation 
of tinted damask. 

It is hard to suggest the proper amount 
of linen for the home, as needs vary so 
greatly, but a minimum equipment could 
be installed from the following sugges- 
tions. Six white linen damask tablecloths 
are about the right number, one large one 
(two yards by three and a half or four 
yards) for large formal occasions; two 
smaller (two yards by about three) for 
smaller dinners, and three (two yards by 
two or two and a half yards) for evening 
or family use. This will make the wash- 
ing easier and at the same time the cloths 
will be adequate for the small family 
dinner. There should be napkins to 
match. For luncheon, of course, there 
should be at least three sets, one or two 
of them colored, and there should be 
two or three cheerful little breakfast 
sets. A table pad to fit the dining room 
table is essential. If you happen to be 
equipping a new home it is advisable to 
select the dining room furniture before 
the linen is bought, for the size and shape 
of the table must be considered in select- 
ing damask designs. 

Now we come to the bedroom linen 
which is more difficult to estimate as its 
quantity of course depends on the number 
of rooms to be supplied. If there are 
two rooms, there will be need for at 
least six pairs of sheets with pillow cases 
to match, two dozen linen face towels, 
one dozen large bath towels, and one 
dozen smaller ones. Of course, the guest 
towels must not be forgotten. A_ half 
dozen of these is sufficient, bordered in 
color if you like. Lately, fine linen sheets 
and pillow cases have been shown in the 
large stores in colors, such as pink, blue, 
green, etc., with huck towels to match. 


N the selection of your linen damask it 
I is easy and sensible to be your own 
A little care will make you 
a discriminating buyer. Never pick your 
linens while wearing gloves. Cotton cloth 
feel almost as smooth under these 
An interest- 
ing fact to remember is that a drop of 
water on a linen cloth will be immediately 
No other material has such 
Linen, too, 


linen expert. 


will 


absorbed. 
a dramatic way of drinking. 
has an unmistakable look of liveness which 
is impossible to introduce artificially into 
a substitute material offered as linen. It 
is wise to remember also that the fineness 
of linen is arithmetically determined by 
the number of threads to the square inch. 
The more threads the greater is the 
lustrous smoothness. When buying linens 
it is economical to purchase more than 
your minimum requirements, as linens 
which are used, washed and then used 
again will not last as long as linens which 
for a few days after 


are rested 


laundering. 
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THE KITCHEN CHAIR* 


I had an ugly kitchen chair 
Which stared me in the face; 

It made me want to tear my hair 
While it was in its place. 


One day I tried a coat of paint, 

And how that chair did bloom! 
Thought I, “It looks like it what it aint!” 
And turned to view the room. 


I couldn’t bear to see that chair 
In such an ugly room, 

And so I painted everywhere 
And brightened up the gloom. 


With such a gorgeous kitchen now 

I had to look around 

And see what I could do—and how— 
And this is what I found: 





It doesn’t take a lot of cash 
To make your home like new; 
Expenditures need not be rash 
If you’ve the will to do. 


So if you make a start today 
Upon that kitchen chair, 
You will continue on your way 
I know—for I’ve been there! 
Esther L. Schwartz. 


* Reprinted from Save the Surface Magazine. 


THE TALE OF ‘ 
A DISH TOWEL 


In early days I proudly worked 

To wipe the family dishes, 

But now I’m used for horrid things 

That go against my wishes. 

While I lie, clean, within the drawer, 

Pondering some well-done feat, 

Some hurried hand just shakes me out, 

And spreads me o’er the meat. 

It’s good to keep the flies away—its 
necessary too, 

But for a busy dish towel 

It’s not the thing to do! 


Some lighter cloth of lesser cost be 
Kept solely for that thing, ‘ 
Would be a far more pleasing and 


sanitary thing. 
And hist! Another task is mine, 
That’s wrong, and dangerous, too; 
I lift hot pans and kettles 
And get scorched right 
through. 
For, after I’ve done that risky work, 
I’m not put by myself, 
But left right by the hot stove pipe, 
Or with the kettles on the shelf. 
The last is worst, but it is true, 
That sometimes, in despair, 
I'm hurried from my comfy hook, 
To dust a kitchen chair. 
Now, you, who read this tale of woe, 
Don’t think that I’m a shirk; 
T'll gladly wipe the dishes, 
But that task ends my work! 
Viola I. Munyan, 
Framingham Normal School. 
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Flelps for Sewing Teachers 


By IRENE CLIGGETT 


Educational 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, the 

sewing machine was practically un- 

heard of in any part of the world, 
but today it is a common aarticle of 
household equipment. With the rapid 
growth of Home Economics subjects in 
the schools, the teaching of machine sew- 
ing has grown in proportion and a series 
of articles, of which this is the first, have 
been prepared in an endeavor to help 
teachers of machine sewing. 

While the sewing machine is a com- 
paratively modern invention, it has proven 
to be such an invaluable time and labor 
saver that it has largely replaced hand 
sewing, which is too laborious and time 
consuming for this fast moving age and 
cannot result in that smart tailored finish, 
so easily attainable with the modern 
sewing machine. 





These charts suggest patterns to use in practicing stitching on machine. 


Few people, however, realize the full 
Possibilities of the sewing machine and 
its attachments, and through lack of this 
knowledge, fail to obtain the large 
measure of usefulness the machine is 
capable of giving. With the proper in- 
structions and a little practice in the care 
and use of the machine and attachments, 
any woman or young girl can learn to 
produce economically the many items of 
clothing and household equipment de- 
manded by modern standards of living. 


Practice for Beginners 


Students of machine sewing, who have 
never operated a machine, should learn 
thoroughly the simple fundamentals of 
operation. With the treadle machine, it 
is important that the student learn to 
coordinate the movement of the feet in 
conjunction with the movement of the 
hands and eyes. The student should as- 
sume a comfortable position, squarely in 
front of the machine and directly in line 
with the needle, with both feet placed 
comfortably on the treadle. This can best 
be done by placing the ball of the left 
foot on the upper left corner of the 





treadle and the heel of the right foot 
on the lower right corner. (See illus.) 
With the smooth running qualities of the 
modern sewing machine, even when oper- 
ated by a treadle, this can be done with 
a minimum of effort, provided the student 
acquires the art of alternately exerting 
the pressure on the left and right foot 
and has learned the rhythm of treadling. 
This practice should precede the actual 
sewing on the machine, with the belt out 
of position. After a little practice, the 
belt can be placed on the balance wheel 
and continued practice will enable the 
operator to start the machine, regulate 
its speed, keep it running with ease and 
stop at the desired point without touching 
the balance wheel. 

On most family sewing machines of the 
lock stitch type, the balance wheel turns 


should be done on paper ruled as shown. 


toward the operator and it is essential 
that the beginner avoid the turning of 
the balance wheel in the opposite direc- 
tion. With the modern electric sewing 
machine, which is everywhere fast re- 
placing the treadle type in homes and 
schools, the problem of learning to operate 
the treadle is eliminated, the balance 
wheel cannot turn in the wrong direction 
and it is much easier for the student to 
learn to regulate the speed of the electric 
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Proper position of the feet for 
treadling. 


Department, Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


machine by the slight pressure exerted 
on the knee or foot control. This modern 
equipment enables the student to sit 
directly in front of the needle, at perfect 
ease, and with very little effort, to operate 
the machine at innumerable speeds, vary- 
ing from the very slow movement of the 
needle to the point where almost 1000 
stitches per minute can be made. 


Learning to Stitch Straight 


The best way to learn to stitch straight 
is to practice on paper, without thread, 
using either stitching charts, which are 
available for the purpose, or on plain 
paper ruled for that purpose, until the 
operator can follow a line with ease, 
before actually beginning to sew. The 
paper should be ruled with straight lines 


The stitching 


drawn lengthwise about one quarter of 
an inch apart and other sheets can be 
ruled in squares, circles, etc., as illustrated 
in this article. A little practice will en- 
able the student to stitch+close to the 
edge of the paper and also to turn corners 
and curves,—the edge of the presser foot 
serving as a guide. 


Preparing the Machine for Sewing 


In preparing to sew with the machine, 
first see that the bobbin is wound with 
thread of suitable size for the material 
The balance wheel should 
be held in the left hand and the stop 


to be sewed. 


motion screw in the center of it loosened 
and turned over toward the operator as 
far as it will go, to prepare the machine 
for winding the bobbin. 

Care should be taken to wind the bobbin 
evenly and not too full. If the thread 
should happen to wind unevenly on one 
side of the bobbin, it is the fault of the 
guide, which carries the thread from the 
bobbin winder to the bobbin. This may 
be adjusted with a pair of pliers, by 
bending the guide a trifle in the opposite 
direction from which the thread is piling 
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up. A plentiful supply of bobbins is 
desirable, in order that one may not make 
the mistake of winding thread of one 
size over another. 


Needles and Thread 


In order to obtain a perfect stitch, it 
is necessary that the thread be selected 
to suit the fabric, which is to be stitched 
and that the needle be the correct size 
for the thread. If the needle is too fine 
for the thread and the material to be 
sewn, it is quite likely to break. Should 
a large needle be used on fine material, 
the perforations made by the needle will 
show on the finished work. In this con- 
nection, the table of correct 
needles to be used with the various sizes 
of silk and cotton thread, which is given 
in the instruction book issued with the 
machine, should be consulted. 


sizes of 


Imperfection in stitching can usually 
be traced to the needle which may have 
become bent or dulled through contact 
with a pin or some rigid part of the 
garment while sewing. In order to test 
a needle for straightness, the flat side of 
the needle may be placed on the slide 
plate of the machine or any other per- 
fectly flat solid surface. A perfect needle 
will show an even amount of light under 
it and the point will be in line with the 
shank, while a or bent needle 
will show closer to the plate or further 


cre voked 


from it at the point. 

The setting of the needle is also im- 
portant and the needle should be placed 
in the needle clamp with the flat side of 
the needle against the bar and 
inserted up as far as it will go before 
tightening the clamp. On the left 
of the needle is a long groove in which 


needle 
side 


the thread must lie when sewing, in order 
to be pulled down easily and around the 
bobbin when making the lock stitch. 


Proper Tensions 


One of the most difficult problems con 
fronting the beginner is the adjustment 
of the tensions, and yet if the principle 
difficulty 


The tensions of 


is thoroughly understood, no 
should be experienced. 
the sewing machine must be adjusted to 
suit the various fabrics,—the upper ten- 
sion controlling the thread the 
needle, while the lower tension controls 
the thread the bobbin. If both 
tensions are perfect the lock of the stitch 
will occur in the center of the material, 
thus forming a stitch. If the 
tension on the needle thread is too tight, 
or that on the bobbin thread is too loose, 
the needle thread will lie along the upper 
surface of the material. If the tension 


from 


from 


perfect 


on the bobbin thread is too tight, or if 
that on the needle thread is too loose, 
the bobbin thread will lie straight along 
A light 


the under side of the material. 





tension is required on fine materials, 
while more tension is required on heavy 
materials to produce a_ perfect stitch. 
The importance of the tensions may be 
explained by pointing out that if too tight 
a tension is used on fine material, the 
thread may break when the material is 
pressed flat. A bias seam will pucker 
if the tension is too tight. If the tension 
on a flat seam is too loose there is danger 
of the thread being pulled out. Although 
many people prefer to do their basting 
by hand, it is both possible and desirable 
that the student learn to do basting on 
the sewing machine, by using a long stitch 
with a loose tension, so that the stitches 
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may be easily pulled from the material. 
The directions given in the instruction 
book for the adjustment of tension should 
be carefully explained, and the students 
required to practice in adjusting the ten- 
sions for a perfect stitch, by throwing 


the tensions out altogether and then 
bringing them back to the desired tension. 
The important thing to remember is that 
the needle thread tension can only be 
regulated with the presser bar down. In 
case of most machines, the bobbin tension 
requires very little adjustment and if the 
upper thread is properly adjusted, there 
should be no difficulty in making a perfect 
stitch. 





The Singing Home Maker 


By HELENA CoRZINE BRADLEY 


¢< USICAL training is a more 
potent instrument than any 
other, because rhythm and 
harmony had their way into the secret 
places of the soul on which they mightily 
fasten, imparting grace to the soul of 
him who is rightly educated.”—Plato. 

In a recent number of the PRACTICAL 
Home Economics a writer discussed the 
need of philosophy of teaching home eco- 
nomics in the public schools. So stimulat- 
ing were the contents of the article, so 
like a challenge, that one found herself, 
on reading it, confronted by the necessity 
of formulating clear and positive state- 
ments which might be labeled “individual 
teaching sign posts.” 

We have long been of the opinion that 
the results of education are experienced 
in the present as well as in the future. 
The fullness of tomorrow is an inheri- 
tance of the richness of today. In helping 
children to live in the present as indivi- 
dual and worthy members of a home, the 
teacher is planting the seed of good citi- 
zenship and future domestic happiness. 
For the pupils to reflect the influence of 
the classroom, the teacher must have a 
well founded philosophy. If she can in- 
vest the homely routine of the classroom 
with good cheer, she demonstrates that 
they, likewise, can put a song into their 
work at home. 

Let me illustrate the practical aspect of 
the teacher’s philosophy of “happy teacher, 
happy pupil.” In studying my pupils, their 
background, family relationships and 
home environments, I discovered their 
greatest need was that of mental sunshine. 
For children to live in such surroundings 
as the lower East Side of New York 
City with little to lift their lives above 
the drag of poverty, and less to encourage 
them to aspire to better conditions, was 
a situation to dismay. To refresh their 
minds, to increase their capacity for hap- 
piness—that was my problem. 

T turned to music for a solution, know- 
ing its stimulative power to the mind and 


tonic value to the heart. I wished to create 
an atmosphere which would be conducive 
to song, and waited anxiously a propi- 
tious moment to introduce that element. 

This moment arrived one morning when 
I heard a class family humming a tune 
while doing the housekeeping. I sensed 
their inclinations toward song. My op- 
portunity had come! This family was the 
nucleus to promote the singing spirit! 
Their imagination was kindled for com- 
posing health songs, family cheers and 
lively little airs to catch their interest. 

One day we made a gingerbread man 
for the tiny tots. While the little fellow 
was hiding in the oven for the correct 
time of his arrival the children made 
ready his reception and learned a wee 
toast to his health. It would have cheered 
the heart of any onlooker—as it did that 
of a principal who chanced to pass the 
door at that moment—to see these little 
ones gathered about the long table, each 
lifting a mug of milk a’la’ Student Prince 
and singing, 

“Tlow-do-you-do Gingerman, 

you-do? 
Is there anything that we can do for 
you? 

We'll do the best we can, 

We'll stand by you like a man, 
Gingerman, 


how-do- 


How-do-you-do, how-do- 


you-do ?” 

This practice of oral expression ex- 
tended to the making of toasts to class 
teachers who might be invited to observe 
them in some of their projects. Now 
almost every family has a song of grati- 
tude which it sings before meals. 

The potentialities of concerted singing 
in the classroom are inestimable. Coop- 
eration in music brings harmony, and that 
same harmony carries over to all the 
homemaking activities. Sympathy, unity 
of spirit and purpose are the result of 
harmony. Environmental adjustment, 


growth and happiness in the classroom 
or home are possible only in the atmos- 
phere of harmony and peace. 
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ome ECONOMICS IN Great Britain 








Editor's Note: Thelma Carlson sub- 
mitted this winning essay in the Omicron 
Nu Essay Contest conducted amoiiy 
Freshman English girl-students at Iowa 
State College during the Winter Quar- 
ter of 1929. 








S we see the Iowa State College 
seal with the words, “Science 
with practice,” it is natural that 


we home economics students think of 


home economics. We may just think of it 
as it exists in the state, or in the United 
States, or even in the whole world. 1 
wonder if we have the general idea that 
it is the same in the different parts of 
the world as we find it in our country. Is 
it possible for us to realize how new it 


is in some countries and what little ad- 
vance it has made in others. By taking 
various part of the British Empire it is 
possible to get a better idea of the ad- 
vance some countries are making. 

If we think first of our next 
neighbor, Canada, we would expect her 
to be quite well started, for if nothing 
else, she may use our ideas. Home eco- 
nomics has gained quite a place there. Of 
all the provinces of Canada, British Co- 
lumbia is the furtherest ahead. It ‘ias 
by far the most home economics teachers, 
even twice as many as the next highest, 
Manitoba. In British Columbia they have 
what they call a provincial director and 
have organized a group which is to raise 


door 


eighty thousand dollars with which to en- 
dow a chair of home economics at the 
University of Columbia. Throughout ik 
whole of Canada more and more students 
are taking the course every year. 


E all know that Great Britain has 
control of much of South Africa. 
In the whole of Africa there are only two 
Both of 
these departments are in need of suitable 
Here 


one. 


home economics departments. 
persons for their heads. are great 
opportunities for “National 
Home 
diamonds of 


some 
Aspects of Economics,” states 
that, “The South 
mines are not more satisfying than the 
rewards of successful teaching.” 

India, which is another dependency of 
Great Britain, shows quite an advance in 


Africa 


home economics, especially in baby wel- 
fare. Though these women are quite a 
bit different from the American and 
English women they have taken a great 
interest in it. The women of India have 
a quite different philosophy of life, but 
even with their different philosophy it 
is thought that they will develop their 


By THELMA CARLSON* 


home economics into something just as 
practical and just as efficient, with prob- 
ably even more beauty than our home 
economics. 

Now let us take Great Britain proper. 
Though Great Britain has done and is 
doing quite a bit in the way of advance- 
ment, we see she was a little slow in get- 
ting started. When the 
United States changed the name domestic 
science to home economics they were do- 


women in the 


ing a lot, for they were spreading out the 
boundaries of the subject and were en- 
larging it a great deal. In Great Britain 
the name hasn’t even been changed and 
they still cling to the old names, domestic 


science and household arts. 


HEY did, however, soon realize that 
if domestic science was to make any 
advance they must make it into a course 
which would be recognized by the Univer- 
This task was not so 


sity of London. 


the course was to be a 


student would 


very easy. If 


real science the have to 
learn the why as well as the how. 
Probably England’s first advance was 
made after she first recognized those sub- 
jects which could be considered the “ade- 
quate foundations” of These 
included physiology and chemistry, do- 


the course. 


mestic and personal hygiene, maternity 


and _ child-welfare 
soon as her colleges began to use such a 


and economics. As 
base for the course she began to progress. 

Throughout England there are twenty 
colleges giving instruction in home eco 
nomics. In London alone there are thre¢ 
Besides all these there are polytechnic 
and continua- 


evening schools 


All of these are recognizud 


schools, 
tion schools. 
by the board of education, which also has 
the responsibility of giving the examina 
tions to the teachers. After 1930, how 
ever, they will no longer give the ex:in 
inations but will continue to inspect th 
The task of 
probably be taken by the 


and the colleges will b« 


schools. examinations will 
universities 
expected to keep 
in touch with them. 
Elementary education in England ia 
cludes the education of the children of 
the working class who leave school at the 
age of fourteen. As home economics is 
taught in all these 
has an opportunity for some study in it. 
The schools include the 
municipal independent schools 
and boarding schools and are attended 
by the upper class and also the middle 
class, who usually leave school from the 
ages of sixteen to eighteen. In some cf 


these schools the domestic subjects are 


schools every girl 
secondary 
schools, 


offered as a substitution for science or 


mathematics. Some schools do not even 
offer household art; some make it com- 
pulsory, and some make it optional. It 
is easy enough to see that it would not 
always be the brightest girl who wouid 
choose the course, for she is usually look- 
ing forward to a university education and 
her schedule is filled with other subjects. 
As home economics is not popular in the 
secondary schools, it is not surprising 
that many of the girls having secondary 
education have no training in it during 
this time. 

King’s College is probably the best col- 
lege in England for training in home eco- 

The 
During the 


nomics. course here lasts three 


years. first two years the 


foundation studies are stressed most and 
only a little instruction and practice in 
the household arts are given. By this 
time the student is supposed to choose 
whether she is to specialize for teaching 
or for institutional administration, and 
during the third year most of the time is 
subjects which 
The 


are successful in their 


spent in those pertain to 


her specialty students receiving 


third degree here 
positions, but still there is quite a bit of 
criticism. It is believed there is too much 
attempted; and on the other hand, that 
little craft 


there is too taught in the 


course. 


NOTHER 


University of 


important school is the 
Bristol It 


and works in connection 


olfers a 
four year cours¢ 
with the Gloucestershire Training College 
of Domestic Science. A comparison be- 
tween this university and, King’s College 
can hardly be made as they are so dif- 
ferent and each has merits of its own. 


England is looking forward to a big 


future in home economics and is advaric- 


ing quite rapidly. Of course she is do- 
ing much work at home than in her 
dependencies, but probably now since she 


well 
look to her dependencies and help bring 


has got so started at home she will 


them her advancement 


up to 


* Reprinted by  permi ) f “The Iowa 


Homemaker.” 


Frank Cody 
Department of Superintendence, Atlantic 
( ity, 1930: 

Life ts practical. 
We are no longer training for a 
leisure class. The laws of our land com- 
pel the young people to remain in school 
long beyond childhood. We must give 
them skill in some line of remunerative 
We must turn out a product that 
is not only good, but good for something. 


From address by before 


Education must be 


usable. 


work. 
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books of Interest to Teachers 


“Patty Pans.” By Florence La Ganke. 
Little Brown and Co., 1930. $1.75. 

HIS is a cook book written in a de- 

lightful informal, story-book fashion 
and designed for little girls who like to 
cook. Simple directions are given for a 
number of wholesome dishes with the 
“reasons why and wherefore” clearly set 
forth. 

“Nutrition in Health and Disease.” By 
Lena F. Cooper, B.S., M.A., M.H.E., 
Edith M. Barber, B.S., M.S. and Helen 
S. Mitchell, B.A., Ph.D. Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1929. $3.00. 

HE 546 pages and 102 illustrations 

of this book seem packed full of all 
sorts of valuable information written in 
a manner that anyone can understand. 
The authors explain that the book has 
been written mainly for “The homemaker 
who is an all-the-year-round nurse, in the 
new sense of the word—as an enlisted 
volunteer in the war against disease” and 
that in its pages will be found “construc- 
tive information which will answer the 
daily questions with which she is so fre- 
quently confronted.” Students of dietetics 
are sure to find much of use to them also. 


“The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition.” 
4th edition. By E. V. McCollum, Ph.D., 
Sc.D., and Nina Simmons, Sc.D. Mac- 
millan Co., 1929. $5.00. 

HIS edition has been rewritten to 
i oon it up to date from the stand- 
point of research since the publication of 
the third edition in 1925. It needs no 
introduction to students of nutrition who 
will welcome this new volume for its 
discussion of the latest discoveries and 


research in nutrition. 


“The Psychology of Dress.” By Eliza- 
beth B. Hurlock, Ph.D. Ronald Press 
Co., New York, 1929. $3.50. 

TUDENTS and instructors of dress 
S design, clothing construction, etc., 
will, no doubt, find much to interest them 
in this study of Dr. Hurlock’s that deals 
with the causes and characteristics of the 
fashion impulse as expressed in clothing 
In view of the 


and personal adornment. 
present excitements in the fashion world, 
this seems a timely publication. 

There are twelve chapters. They deal 
with such topics as: The Origin of 
Clothes, The Rise and Fall of Fashion, 
The Role of Sex in Fashion, The Role 
of Age in Fashion, Fashion’s Martyrs and 
Reformers, Fashion as a Mirror of the 


Times. Though the book is a sound 


and scientific treatment of a subject which 
is much in the public mind, each chapter 
is interesting of itself as a portrayal of 
the manifestation of an important phase 
of human behavior. 


The book has a number of illustrations, 
and, to our mind, should have a place in 
the school library as a reference work for 
clothing study classes. 

“Physics of the Home.” By Frederick 
A. Osborn, Ph.D. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., N. Y., 1929. $3.00. 

HIS is the second edition of Dr. Os- 

born’s book written as a textbook for 
home economics students and based on the 
course given sophomore students in home 
economics at the University of Washing- 
ton. As described in the first edition, 
published in 1925, it is “offered as the 
first formal attempt to meet the needs of 
women students who want to know 
physics not for its own sake, but for its 
real help in their daily life.” The author 
suggests that, while the text is written 
from the course given for older students, 
by extending the time allotted for it, it 
could be made usable for senior high 
school girls as well. The book is one of 
the Euthenics Series that is edited by 
Dr. Annie MacLeod. 


“Choice Candy Recipes.” By Lucy G. 

Allen. Little, Brown and Co., 1930. $1.75. 

BOOK of candy recipes by one 

who knows the subject and written 

“for the home candy maker who wishes 

to make something better than the aver- 

age homemade candy; also, for those who 

wish to make candy of a_ professional 

type not yet in large amounts.” Good 
for advanced cookery classes. 


Home Economics and Health 
in a Small Town High School 
(Continued from page 74) 


or “shorties,” brassieres, slips, cotton 
dresses, tam o’shanters, probably a silk or 
wool dress and do darning, patching, and 
renovating of old or soiled garments. 

Following the twelve weeks of clothing, 
they will have twelve weeks of general 
work called Homemaking. In this section 
we will try to become acquainted with 
Home Nursing, Child Care, Home and 
Family Relations, Home Furnishings, and 
the most economical way of caring for 
the home. We will study labor-saving 
devices as a help to the modern home- 
maker and probably have demonstrations 
of those available in this community. As 
a class problem we plan to paint our 
furniture in our laboratory and then ex- 
pect to make some article for the homes 
of the girls. 

The advanced class is now working on 
children’s clothing. This is an all hand 
problem and seems to be of much interest 
to the class. Their home project will 
consist of making a layette for a friend’s 
“new” baby. After this they plan to make 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


negligees, pajamas, cotton dresses, a made- 
over wool garment, “tams,” and last, a 
silk afternoon dress. Of course, selec- 
tion of material and its adulterations are 
studied with the making of these as also 
are styles, colors, lines, ete. 

Commercial patterns are used in most 
cases, but as they are hard to secure 
here on short notice, many old patterns 
are adapted, with the help of newspapers 
to suit the new styles. 

The scoring of the class is done by 
means of score cards which the girls 
decide upon, then fill out each day. They 
are “OK’ed” at the end of each period. 
On these score cards such things as “Did 
I do good work?” “Did I keep busy?” 
and “Did I do unnecessary talking?” are 
considered. When garments are finished 
a miniature fashion show is held when 
we criticize the garments. 

Notebooks are kept but are not formal. 
As we use reference books and advertis- 
ing material instead of a text, the note 
books will probably contain notes on re- 
ports, class discussions and lectures as 
well as any other material that the girls 
think might be of value. The notebooks 
are to be the students’, not the teachers’ 
and should be, according to the students’ 
judgment, what is of worth to them. 
Their judgment is also used as to basting, 
and other “arts” that are often compul- 
sory. None of our students are required 
to baste although many do. Many of 
the girls are making charts for their note- 
books, showing pictures of girls with 
coloring similar to theirs, and a color 
wheel showing her most becoming colors. 

For all our Home Economics work, 
home projects are carried out. In these 
they do work at home for some member 
of their family similar to what they have 
done in class. It is brought in with the 
mother’s name attached to the cost slip 
to be graded. 

In our health classes, we study, first of 
all, posture. Corrective exercises are given 
to remove effects of the “flapper slouch” 
and other poor posture habits. Along 
with this, we study how to keep well. 
We take up, through reports, both com- 
municable and non-communicable diseases, 
how to avoid them, and what one should 
do after getting the disease in order to 
protect the community and care for the 
patient. We study diseases caused by 
deficiencies in the diet and their preven- 
tion and treatment. First aid will be 
studied later in the year and last, but not 
least, we discuss and plan for healthy 
recreation. Sometimes we play good 
wholesome games, plan parties and try 
to avoid the “rut” into which so many 
small-town parties will fall. 

The work is intensely interesting to the 
teacher, and seems to be to students. If 
it makes high school girls of today better 
homemakers, mothers and citizens of to- 
morrow, it will have been worthwhile. 
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i O “T have always enjoyed sew- 
should be 


ing. Every girl 
taught to sew 


Every individual and organ- “Your program for the pro- 
motion of sewing and of sewing 

@ ° » educatio 1 our homes d 

ization interested in educat- Cal tale-Weble-te wares tee 
timely.” 

ing the American Girl:---- Grace Coo.nce. 














You are earnestly requested to take an active part in 


NATIONAL SEWING WEEK 
April 7-12 


1930 National Sewing Championships | 


for High School Girls—for Junior High School Cirls 


(Entries Close June 1, 1930) 


These projects constitute important parts of a badly needed 
nation-wide crusade for a greater public appreciation of 
the importance of sewing education and a greater interest 


in sewing. 


They Merit Your Active Support 


For complete details and helpful printed matter address: 


NATIONAL COSTUME ART ASSOCIATION 


225 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y 














Nutrition for Junior High Schools 


Three Largest San Francisco Schools Give Red Cross Course 


By ELLEN M. Bartiett* 


Supervisor, Department of Home Economics Course, San Francisco Public Schools 


HE San Francisco have 

been offering courses in 
cookery since the middle 90's. 
has changed in harmony with 
times and customs, but recently it was 
thought that interest might be added if 
some of the classes could be given the 
formal Red Cross nutrition 
course to be considered as junior Red 
Cross nutrition classes. The plan became 
operative the beginning of the 
semester, August, 1928, in three of the 
Francisco, 


schools of 
foods and 
The work 


varying 


American 


schoul 


larger junior high schools 
Everett and Horace Mann. 


1 


The Francisco junior high school, in 
the North Beach or foreign district, draws 
its population from the Latin quarter— 
Italian, French, Spanish, also from China- 
two students 
American 


town, in the proportion of 
of foreign parentage to one of 
birth. Dark eyes and skins are the rule 
and the 
homes where English is not the family 


many of students come from 


tongue. 


Home economics is popular in_ this 
school as the young women of parentage 
from southern European and Asiatic 


countries excel in fine handwork and are 


usually looking forward to homes of 
their own soon after school days. Lan- 
guage difficulties are many and text books 
are never The 


theory part of the subject matter is diffi- 


quite simple enough. 
cult and has to be overcome by use of 
pictures and home-made charts to illus- 
otherwise demonstrate — the 


trate and 


lessons. 


In attending recitation classes it was 
interesting to note how well some of the 
little Chinese girls have grasped the idea 
of the balanced meal and the function of 
the different vitamins. 


The Everett junior high school, com- 
pleting in June, 1929, the first year of its 
existence, situated in a middle-class neigh- 
borhood of comfortable but unpretentious 
homes, draws its student body from 
moderately well-to-do centers. The school 
is well equipped and considered the most 


school building in 


modern junior high 


the city. 
One of features is the 
important 


this school’s 
cafeteria. Believing that an 
function of the cafeteria 
educate young people, and possibly their 
parents, in the selection of suitable foods, 
the junior Red Cross nutrition class has 
been called upon to help in conducting a 
“better-lunch” campaign. Three-minute 
speakers chosen from the Red Cross 


school is to 





(Chinese) 

(Italian) of the Francisco School nutrition class, 

with the necessary utensils for the preparation 
of a nourishing diet. 


Dorothy Tong and Flora Carboni 


nutrition class, have given semi-weekly 
talks in the 
of different foods and their proper com- 


the classroom. on functions 


Bes re 
Witacion, 


The lunches chosen by the children ere 
inspected by the home economics teacher 
in order that recognition may be given 
to children displaying the best judgment 
in following a balanced diet. Scores are 
kept of the accomplishments of students, 
and lunches may be brought from home, 
purchased in the cafeteria or be a com- 
bination of home and school products. 
The Red 


the campaign and keeps the scores. 


Cross nutrition class sponsors 


In a neighborhood similar to that in 
which the Everett junior high school is 


the third San 


Francisco school in which Red Cross nu- 


situated, the Horace Mann 


trition classes are being demonstrated— 
has depended upon the cooperation of the 
Department in pre- 


Weight 


and 


Physical Education 


have 
interest has 
that 
foods wisely selected, plus physical edu- 


senting the work. charts 


been carefully scored 


been centered in the appeal good 


cation, builds finer and stronger young 


men and women. 
Miss Dougherty, Miss 
Woodward and Mrs. Lucy Cartlich, regis- 


(vis Leonore 
tered A.R.C. nutritionists, have, through 
the cooperation of the San 
Chapter, given the work in these three 
demonstration classes and by their inter- 
est have made possible the graduation 
of 76 young people. The chief interest 
in next term’s Red Cross nutrition class 
lies in the promise of better things for 
the next school semester. 


Francisco 


* Reprinted by permission of The Red Cross 
Courier, 
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HAVE YOU A SEEING EYE? 


E ask this question because so 

many of us look at things without 
really seing them. Take the advertise- 
ments that appear in PracticAL Home 
Economics each month, for instance. 
When you read them, do you really see 
the often very advantageous offer manu- 
facturers make of educational material 
planned for your use? Many of them 
are more than willing to cooperate with 
you in a very valuable way by supplying 
either free or at a special price samples 
of materials for textile study, educational 
exhibits for food or textile study classes, 
pamphlets, charts and little booklets that 
give most useful information for food 
study classes, health, hygiene, etc. We 
hope that you have developed your seeing 
eye and that you have taken advantage of 
the opportunities made to you 
through these pages. If not, why not 
This is just lest you forget! 


many 


begin now? 


A FELLOWSHIP IN HOME 
SAFETY 


A GRADUATE fellowshiy of $1,000 
is offered for the acedemic year 
1930-31 by the National 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters for a 
study of home safety as an index of good 
home management. 


Bureau of 


The work ‘will be under the general 
direction of an advisory committee con- 
taining representatives of the American 
Home Economics Association, the Na- 
tional Safety Council and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
The work may be carried on at any uni- 
versity having a properly qualified home 
economics department. A candidate should 
be able to complete the work for the 
Doctor’s degree within the year and the 
study should furnish the subject matter 
for the thesis. Applications may be made 
to Albert W. Whitney, National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
One iievk.Avenue, New York City. This 
is the seventh of a series of graduate 
fellowships in the field of safety educa- 
tion that is being maintained by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. 

\lthough the home is responsible for 
one quarter of the annual toll of 100,000 
deaths in the United States, 
no work has been done so far in this 
field that is comparable with the work 
that has been done in the industrial and 
traffic fields. Studies of industry and 
traffic indicate that safety is immediately 
correlated with efficiency of production 
and with efficiency in the movement of 
traffic. Safety will undoubtedly turn out 
to be similarly only one aspect of a 
well-managed home. To study this 
situation in detail is the objective of the 
fellowship. 


accidental 
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Teachers 


know the 














importance of roughage in food 


HOME economics teachers recognize the importance of including 
health ingredients in delightful foods that do not ordinarily contain 
them. They know, for example, that hot breads do not contain rough- 
age — and its absence from foods is one of the principal causes of 
constipation with its resulting evils. 

This is the reason why home economics specialists throughout the 
country suggest Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN as an essential ingredient in 
hot breads. It is the roughage that the system requires, and it adds a 
delicate and pleasing flavor to griddle cakes, muffins and waffles. In 
addition, it contains iron, which builds blood and stimulates the 
whole system to greater health. 

Identify Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN by the famous red-and-green 
package. 

The following recipe for ALL-BRAN muffins is widely popular for 
flavor and the health provision. 


ALL-BRAN Muffins 


2 tablespoons shortening, % cup sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup sour milk, 1 cup Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN, 1 cup flour, % teaspoon soda, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder. 

Cream shortening and sugar together, add egg. Mix and sift flour, soda, 
salt and baking powder. To creamed mixture add ALL-BRAN, then milk, 
alternately with sifted dry ingredients. Pour into greased muffin tins and 
bake in moderate oven (400°F.) for 20 minutes. If sweet milk is used omit 
soda and use 3 teaspoons baking powder. 


= LS) KELLOGG COMPANY 
RELIEVES CONSTIPATION ) MF. Home Economics Department HE-3 
Jo IL li2 Battle Creek, Michigan 





Please send me ALL-BRAN recipes. 


ALL BEAN J 


Address 
ALL-BRAN KELLOGG coaiiie 


BATTLE CREEK. micH 


















































Facing Sewmg Facts 


How the National Costume Art Association ts 
to Interest Girls and Their Parents in the 
Importance of Sewing Skill 


By Hupert M. Greist 


Executive Secretary of The National Costume Art Association 


OST teachers of home eco- 

nomics realize that “teaching 

which stops at the school room 
door fails to justify itself.” 

This is particularly true of the teaching 
of sewing because far more practice is 
required for the attainment of reasonable 
skill than can possibly be compressed into 
the hour or two per week to which most 
sewing classes are limited. 

Most girls only begin to use and like 
sewing after they have reached the point 
as to skill where little effort is required 
to produce reasonably satisfying results. 

The writer happens to have five chil- 
dren, ages 8 to 21 and from his experience 
with them and his recollection of his own 
schooling he is distinctly under the im- 
pression that little “practicing” or study- 
ing is done by youth except under the 
either the neces- 
examinations or of 


compulsion of necessity, 
sity of passing 
meeting the requirements of one’s parents 
and teachers. 

Why have we failed to face these facts 
as applied to sewing? 

As Dean 
put it, “ 
makers are not made by training two or 
ten 


Emeritus Russell has so well 
good cooks and dress- 
week for nine or 


three hours a 


months.” Neither would good pianists 
be made by such a teaching program. 
Is it 


evident 


not then becoming increasingly 
that a way found to 
secure if not to require systematic home 


must be 


practice of sewing? 
Is it not high time that parents stop 
believing that their daughters are learning 
to sew when the teacher knows they are 
not? 
The National Costume 
believes with Mrs. Coolidge that 


Art Association 
“every 


girl should be taught to sew.” It also 


believes that the schools should either 


(1) require home and the 


attainment of reasonable skill in 


practice 


at least the most essential opera- 
tions of both hand and machine 
sewing or 

(2 


~~ 


make it plain to parents that the 


obligation rests principally on 
the home to teach sewing. skill 
the 
does not devote enough time to 


the subject. 


because school cannot or 


As a step in this direction and an aid 
to the teacher of sewing in securing home 
practice and the cooperation of parents, 


Trying 


the association has recently published a 
folder entitled “Is Your Daughter Learn- 
ing to Sew?” sample of which the asso- 
ciation will send to any teacher on request. 

It has also recently launched a national 
contest by means of which it hopes, with 
the assistance of all who are interested 
sewing education, to find 
those and High School 
girls, in every community, who are the 
most skillful in sewing. 

From among these “local champions,” 


in adequate 


Junior Senior 


the Association will select forty-eight 
state champions in each of the two 
classes or groups and from these state 


champions the two National Champions 
will be The effectiveness of 
contests in general and of annual national 
championships in particular has been well 
the athletics 
and even more recently in oratory. 
Over the names of two members of its 
Board of Directors, Frederic W. Howe 
of Pratt Institute and Lillian H. Locke 
of Teachers College, this association is 
urging all teachers and other educational 
actively this 


selected. 


demonstrated in fields of 


leaders to cooperate in 
movement. 

We believe that all who will face the 
facts having to do with the present status 
of sewing and sewing education will agree 
that drastic 
done if 


with us something rather 


must be Mrs. Coolidge’s belief 


that “every girl” or even a majority of 


them “should be taught to sew” is to be- 
come a reality. 
We believe that the plan we have 


evolved is both effective and logical as a 
means of enlisting the interest and the 
cooperation of the girls themselves, their 
parents and the public at large. 

To again quote Dean Emeritus Russell, 
this matter of adequately teaching the 
household arts is “of so great importance 
as to justify a nation’s attention and a 
nation’s support.” 

It is our hope that our present projects 
and program may prove helpful to and 
effective in the hands of teacher 
of sewing as well as to others whose 
After all 
it is largely upon the shoulders of home 


every 
cooperation they should have. 


economics teachers that the responsibility 
must the girl is to 
really learn to sew. But the teacher 
must have parental cooperation and public 
support, and it is to win for her this public 
interest that this association and its pro- 
jects exist. 


rest if American 
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What is Good Painting? 
By Mary ALLEN 


[ takes more than good taste to make 
I, livable home. Interior decoration 
is a science as well as an art, practical 
as well as aesthetic. However harmoni- 
ous the woodwork, walls and furniture, 
behind the charm of well chosen colors 
there must be the assurance of durability 
and cleanliness, a surface that is not only 
attractive but well protected and easy to 
take In other words, lasting 
satisfaction depends chiefly upon the 
selection of the right medium for the 
finish, 


care of. 


Every part of the room has its affinity 
in the paint and varnish line. A paint 
that will do for the floor is not suitable 
for the walls or the furniture, and the 
same holds true in regard to varnish. 
Generally there are definite directions on 
the container of these materials stating 
just how and where they are to be used. 

For walls, flat paints 
preferred to gloss paints because they 
have greater hiding properties. In the 
kitchen and bathroom, however, where 
the walls must be washed frequently, a 
gloss paint is recommended. Flat paint 
possesses a wonderful ability to cover uf 
the blemishes on an old surface, but gloss 


are generaily 


paints and enamels will stand even harder 
wear than, flat paints. When enameling 
a surface that is in poor condition, it is 
advisable to use flat paint for the two 
the third course, 
On new wood, the under- 


undercoats, coat, of 
being enamel. 
coats may be either flat paint or enamel 
undercoating. Since these priming coats 
supply the foundation for the finish, it is 
essential that they should be just right. 

The preparation of the surface is just 
as important as the selection of the right 
First of all, it must be clean and 

Old varnish that is 
cracked and scaling should be removed 


paint. 

smooth. paint or 
with a paint and varnish remover. A 
painted surface in good condition requires 
nothing more than a good cleaning and a 
light sandpapering, to make it smooth, but 
varnished woodwork that is to be painted, 
enameled, or lacquered should have the 
gloss taken off before the new finish is 
applied. 
tion of sal soda and water, or by sand- 


This may be done with a solu- 


papering. 

Unfinished wood will require a priming 
coat, which penetrates the wood and gives 
the succeeding coats a firmer anchorage. 
The primer on an open-grain wood shou!d 
have an excess of linseed oil; on a close- 
grain wood, an excess of turpentine. It 
will take a day or more for this first 
coat to dry. It should then be 
papered lightly before the second coat is 
applied. 


sand- 


To insure satisfactory results it is es- 


(Continued on page 93) 
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give me that flavor... 


and it did! 


She was trying to make a French dressing 

such as her neighbor made. But all her 

experiments with familiar seasonings 

failed to give her the right flavor until she 

thought of sugar. And a dash of sugar 
was just what was missing! 


IF you ever try to copy something you 
have eaten somewhere, and it doesn’t 
taste the way you know it should, give a 
thought to sugar. 

A dash of sugar will work wonders in 
the making of salad dressings or piquant 
sauces. In broiling or roasting meats, in 
vegetable cookery, nothing will take the 
place of a little sugar in securing or devel- 
oping a pleasing flavor. Many of the 
popular French dishes include sugar, 
added during the cooking process. 

A quick test for finding the flavor value 
of sugar is to mix a pinch of it with a pinch 
of salt. Taste it—there’s no better flavor. 


Use such a combination of sugar and salt 


. “Most foods are more delicious and nourishing with Sugar” 








THEN SHE REALIZED...“a dash 





It will ideally 


heighten the flavor of peas, corn, spinach, 


in cooking vegetables. 


carrots and tomatoes. Baste lamb chops 
as they broil with this mixture—*/, tea- 
spoonful salt, 1 teaspoonful vinegar, 1 tea- 
spoonful sugar and 5 tablespoonfuls salad 
oil. The result is a delicious surprise! 
Where is the child who will turn up his 
nose at vegetables and cereals flavored 
with a dash of sugar? As a matter of fact, 
doctors and dieticians recommend the use 
of sugar in flavoring such foods because 
it makes them more palatable. The Sugar 
Institute, 129 Front St., New York, N. Y. 























*Digestible 
as milk 
itself ! 























Patented 





Ideal for 
cooking... this 


new cileese goodness 


A NEW contribution to cook- 


ing! Delightful flavor of finest cheese 
—plus new health benefits, perfect 
digestibility. 


In Velveeta, Kraft-Phenix’ de- 
licious new cheese food, the precious 
properties of rich, whole milk usually 
lost in cheese making, are all retained. 
The milk-sugar, calcium and minerals. 
A secret process protected by patent! 

Velveeta adds mellow richness 
to countless cheese recipes. It melts 
quickly to a smooth, creamy sauce. 
Blends perfectly, spreads like butter, or 
slices when chilled. Whisk it into the 
oven to toast a tender, golden brown. 

Use Velveeta often in your 
classroom and home demonstrations. 
The Kraft Home Economics department 
will be glad to furnish you recipes. 
Write to Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corpora- 
tion, 415-A Rush Street, Chicago. 


KRAFT 





\lelveeta 


he Delicious New Cheese Food 











What Is Being Taught in 
Laboratory Work in Foods? 
(Continued from page 69) 

The serving of a simple family dinner 
can offer much exercise and activity in 
family relationships, child development, 
and management, efficiency and economy, 
if the instructor does not keep all the 
most interesting activities for herself. It 
is so easy for the teacher to lead and dic- 
tate the kind of menus, cost, and man- 
agement. She does the buying and hopes 
that the discussions on how to buy will 
prove valuable to the students. Learning 
is never passive but always active. In 
some of our home economics teaching the 








teacher is the only one who has a chance 
to learn. 

In a lesson preparatory to serving of a 
dinner, the students profoundly discussed 
the different parts of a meal and making 
of menus. Then the teacher said “Mak- 
ing of breads will be our next problem.” 
The girls were then given books for a 
period of supervised study. The teacher 
put a list of most interesting questions 
on the board, so that they would know 
what to look for in their reading. She 
Although the 
questions and assignment seemed very in- 
teresting to the observer, the students 
took little interest in their work and 
spent very little time in studying the les- 
son. Of course this teacher knew that 
human action is motivated by urges, 
drives, or impulses which are of varying 
degrees of strength and that things are 
most quickly and permanently learned 
when they are related to the strong urges 
or drives. If she had only made some 
effort to encourage the students to ex- 
press their own problems in regard to 
this meal that they are planning to serve 
to the school board; if they had asked 
the questions under her leadership, the 
questions would have been improved and 
the students would have had a stronger 
urge for their study. The teacher of food 
study in the laboratory who does not in- 
clude problem solving is missing a real 
opportunity in mental development of her 
pupils. 

The writer was recently asked the ques- 
tion if she ever called into her office for 
private conference her student teachers, 
in order to suggest to them their short- 
ages in certain character traits. What 
possible help would it be to a student 
to tell her in a vague general way, “You 
lack initiative. You are too quiet and 
retiring.” It would only tend to make 
her more self conscious and _ subjective. 
Such a student needs to be given the op- 
portunity to exercise the little initiative 
Discussion 


also specified the page. 


and social freedom she feels. 
may kill it all but she may learn and grow 
A few days later the 
served at 


through activity. 
writer was invited to a tea 
8:50 am. It was an eighth grade class 
in food preparation. Any real educator 
would have been willing to walk a mile 
to attend this early morning tea and to 
help these girls grow in social relation- 
ships. High school principals were there, 
Latin, English and mathematic instructors 
—all were intercsted in such educational 
activities. The high school principal said, 
“We should do more of this kind of 
work.” A very delightful twelve year old 
girl was serving one group most efficiently 
and graciously. She was interested in 
what she was doing and doing it well. 
The teacher explained that she was a 
quiet student. In class she would not 
say a word. Here was a case in which 
home economics was giving a student an 


opportunity to overcome a_ handicap 
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If we had more teach- 


through activity. 
ing of this kind we would not have to 
waste so much time through discussion 


of personality traits. 

Classes in food preparation correlated 
with the health program of the school 
offer a fine activity program for child de- 
velopment. Helping the first grade chil- 
dren to overcome food dislikes and to 
gain in weight offers a challenge to home 
economics students and their standards of 
laboratory work. 

Establishing a well organized 
lunch that will provide the right kind of 
food and help students in forming good 
habits of food selection is another excel- 


school 


lent activity program for foods classes, 
and one that gives good opportunity for 
correlation with the health program. The 
value of this plan has been 
demonstrated in many cases; in the Feb- 
ruary issue of PracticaL HoMeE_ Eco- 
nomics Ethel Austin Martin tells how 
one such project is being developed in 
several sections of the country. 


already 


Many behavior problems of children in 
the home could have been prevented if 
the mother had been a better manager 
and more efficient in food selection and 
preparation. Guiding the child’s physical 
and mental health is quite a tax on the 
mother’s time. Food study which em- 
phasizes economy of time and money has 
been given little serious thought in the 
home of school. Commercial demonstra- 
tors express the opinion that women in 
the home are more interested in some- 
thing new than in something that is easy 
to make. Many of our home economists 
take a pride in making fancy salads to 
imitate poinsettias, and in serving formal 
meals that would require a retinue of ser- 
vants in the home. Child development 
and family relationships taught in the 
food laboratory should improve the prac- 
tical activities taught there, and reduce 
the indefiniteness of intangible qualities 
of these fields. 

Leaders in home economics are quite 
discouraged because so many of our public 
schools still indicate little more than foods 
and clothing in their instruction in home 
economics. The situation need not be 
hopeless even if nothing but sewing and 
cooking is planned. Learning through 
these activities may prove more promising 
than learning through budgeting, manage- 
ment, child development, and faulty rela- 
tionships, if these subjects are taught in 
a passive way, presented by the teacher 
without learning activities on the part of 
the students. In cooking, the student has 
the opportunity to learn through doing. 
The home economics teacher, however, 
must realize that there is more to learn 
than the traditional skills and knowledges. 
The students are learning attitudes, good 
and bad, generalizations, right and wrong, 
appreciations, valuable and worthless. We 
need to know more about new discoveries 
in the teaching of foods in the laboratorv. 








Coftee -" 
can make vw 


So much depends on coffee! Coming near the end of the 
meal, it leaves the last impression. An otherwise marvelous 
dinner may be dimmed and dulled by a poorly prepared cup of 
coffee. In like manner, very simple food can be made memorable 
by a finely flavored, richly aromatic brew. . .. Are you giving 


your guests good coffee? 


We have a free booklet for you that will show you how. It 
is “Scientific Coffee Brewing,” a digest of three years’ exhaustive 
research by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It was 
prepared by the late Miss Helen Louise Johnson, widely known 


home economics expert. 


The booklet analyzes the effects of coffee and emphasizes 
the importance of careful preparation. It helps you to buy and 
brew to best advantage. It reduces the whole problem to an 
accurate, scientific basis. You'll find it interesting and very worth- 


while. Mail the coupon below to secure it. 


This free booklet 


avorite 
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shows you how and why 


BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


64 Water Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your booklet, “Scientific Coffee Brewing.” 


Address . 











Why We Dress 
(Continued from page 72) 


To quote B. P. Culham—author of The 
rig Leaf—a satirical poem of 386 lines 
written in 1810, “Doubtless the ends of 
dress are simply these—To hide our 
shame, yield comfort, warmth and ease; 
To guard our bodies from external harm, 
and, by becoming decency, to charm.” 

These purposes of the past seem to have 
faded away with the dawn of a new era 
for women. If dress has always been a 
personality and individual expression, ac- 
cepting the idea that art is an elemental 
passion, then the other reasons and pur- 
poses have been used throughout time to 
cloak the fundamental reason, the only 
differences being in the degree to which 
dress is used as a personality expression, 
and the degree to which a personality may 
need the medium of dress. 

The idea that we dress primarily for 
self expression and that of our own sat- 
istaction may be the tap root from which 
all other reasons have sprung. Vanity as 
a form of sin has kept us from a con- 
fession. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman believes that 
women dress to attract men—‘She is 
forced to add to her own natural attrac- 
tions this dance of the seven veils, of 
the 17 gowns, of the 77 hats of gay 
delirium.” 


“Woman is the only female that carries 
the weight of sex decoration; all other 
females are sufficiently attractive without 
trimmings.” To erase all doubt, she con- 
tinues-—“I would suggest a visit to some 
summer shore resort during the week and 
Saturday night. The 
women have all week to please themselves 


extending over 


and outshine one another, but their array 
on Saturday seems to indicate the ap- 
proach of some new force or attraction.” 


Theresa S. McMahon suggests that 
women dress for women since it is the 
fear of criticism of her own sex that 
motivates fastidiousness and deception as 
‘o financial outlay; that women revel in 
flaunting successes before women more 
than before men; and that dress, being a 
medium through which different successes 
may he shown, is used by women upon 
women. 

To quote W. L. George—‘*Women don’t 
dress for men; they know better than 
that; they know better than to waste 
themselves on a sex so dull; they dress 
for one another, and half the strain of 
fashion is due to the knowledge that they 
are appearing before women—the hardest 
critics and the most learned.” 

There is every indication that dress will 
he used more and more as an_ index, 
since a woman’s social life is being taken 
out of the environment she herself creates 
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and put into one created for her, a place 
usually artistic from the standpoint of 
design, but absolutely devoid of person- 
ality. Hence it is becoming necessary for 
dress to suggest the extent of artistic 
feeling as well as a bank account. 


The accuracy of the economic index of 
Methods of 
advertising and display enable a careful 
observer to estimate the cost of articles 


dress is an open question. 


seen; however, skill in making imitations 
has developed more rapidly than skill on 
the part of the consumer in determining 
genuine materials from imitations. Fur 
is an excellent example of substitution 
since an opossum, gazel, squirrel, rabbit, 
kolinsky, “mandel” or muskrat may come 
back mink. In this case the only safe 
way out is to report a fur coat in the 
wardrobe, though the price was scaled in 
proportion to mink. 

Credit madness—an incurable economic 
disease—frustrates many estimates. All 
these influences modify the degree of 
accuracy which may be attached to any 
medium so flexible and unstable as dress. 


Surely there will be a blend in woman’s 
reasons for dress since she is insisting 
upon combining a career and a normal 
emotional and social life. Dress with her 
may be an exhibit of her personal earning 
power as well as a means used to attract 
men. It is to be hoped that she will not 
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COLLECTION OF 18 
PLAYS, INCLUDING: 
The Awakening of Amy Brant 


Pageant of the Home 
Mary M. Buckley 


How It All Began 
Ethel Sunderland 


A Day in Happytown 
Elizabeth Lewis 


Food Fairies’ Party 
Edna Schaeffer 


Take Our Advice 
Florence Harris 


144 pages, 53 x8. 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 


ust Published 
“Plays with a Purpose” 


N interesting collection of plays of various 
lengths for Home 


Home [Economics teachers will find these plays 
delightful as well as practical. 
written by teachers and pupils, and used with great 
Most of them have appeared in 
Practical Home Economics, and the constant demand 
for back issues exhausted the supply. A copy should 
be in every Home [Economics Department. 


success in schools. 


They are now in book form in an attractive and substantial board binding, 
$1.50, including postage. 


Practical Home Economics 


Iconomics 
demonstrate class work, present in assembly 
programs, or for exhibition purposes. 


classes to 


They have been 
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be over burdened with the combination. 


It is unsafe to suggest that the more 
scintillating the mind of woman becomes 
the less the opposite sex will demand a 
display through dress. 

Can we follow to a logical close this 
idea of dress for protection or for mod- 
esty? If not, then dress is a personality 
display though this does not suggest that 
personality and display bear a fixed ratio 
to each other. 

The following questions may be used 
to mobilize the thoughts of students in 
clothing Selection classes: 

1. Give reasons why we dress. Which 
reason first prompted the covering 
of the body and why do you believe 
it was the first? 


bo 


. Have we any proof that man wore 
the first clothes? 

3. Do we dress for self, for women, 
or for men? 

ourselves or 


4. Do we dress to show 


to show the dress? 


5. What nation clothes themselves to 
show their dress? 
6. What is the primary use of each 


article of dress? 

7. Why do not all members of the same 
sex wear the same clothes? 

8. When the American methods of edu- 
cation and the Christian religion ‘are 
adopted by the foreign peoples, are 
the dress habits of ours also adopted? 


1930 Fashions Reflect a New 
Decorative Quality 
(Continued from page 73) 


seasons, and demure collars and longer 
skirts are new touches which youth was 
quick to add. Boleros and cape collars 
are very fashionable at present and they 
are both touches which are very youthful 
and adaptable to the young girl’s ward- 
robe. 

Suits cannot be too highly emphasized. 
They are another idea which appeals to 
youth and they are extremely important 
Little printed silk suits with 
cardigan type of jackets come in with 
Shantung is also 


for Spring. 


the demand of the suit. 
a popular medium for suits, in black and 
all the sports colors. Shantung suits are 
accompanied by contrasting crepe de chine 
blouses. 

Since suits have so much fashion inter- 
est, early indications of blouse colors and 
color combinations for the ensemble, are 
significant. The Color Index, 
which lists the best selling colors each 


Cheney 


month, from actual sales records, says, 
in December: 

“Pastel which 
the new woolens are meeting with favor 
for blouses of Spring ensembles. 


colors harmonize with 
These 
new pastels are clear and pure in tone, 
distinctly different from the 
tones of last season. Pink, light greens, 


“ ” 
greyed 


soft blues and beiges are the wanted 
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colors, while it is significant that pure 


white is in marked demand.” 

Early sales lead us to believe that pure 
whites will have more high-fashion im- 
portance than the off-whites which were 
so much seen last Spring. They also com- 
bine better with clear pure sports colors 
than off-whites do. This is the beginning 
of a fashion trend which the reader can 
the 
Paris 


observe for herself during coming 


months. Reports from forecast 
four colors for Spring and Summer fash- 
These 


a soft water green for sports, afternoon 


ions. are a soft peach pink and 
and evening; a medium brown with red- 
dish cast, for daytime and sports; and a 
medium blue with purple cast for day- 
time and evening. 

Since these colors are sponsored in 
Paris now, they will probably have high- 
fashion importance in America for Spring, 
and reach volume importance gradually. 
Another forecast, and one which we will 
probably notice more quickly, because it 
is already reflected in advance Spring 


buying, is the return of navy blues to 
fashion for Spring. 

We sense the trend toward a more de- 
series 
the 
famous 


ccrative quality in fashions, in a 
of Spring printed silks inspired by 
Madame 


Franco-Polish artist. 


Lazarska, 
Madame Lazarska’s 
works in batiking on taken 
the Paris society and art world by storm. 


works of 


wood have 














Every School and College Girl will want to make 
this SMART BERET 


HE design comes straight from 
Paris. It has been the favorite at 
Palm Beach this season. And now for 
Spring and Summer every girl from 12 
to 20 will want one to wear with her 
trim new suit or with tailored frocks. 
This beret can easily be crocheted in 
from two to four hours at a cost of only 
50 cents for two balls of Novayarn. This 
new light, soft cotton yarn comes in a 
variety of fashionable Boilfast colors— 
absolutely fast to sun and washing. It is 


so inexpensive and this beret so easy to 
make that any girl can have several to 


match her daytime outfits. 


Instruction Folders FREE 


We shall be glad to send you free a 
folder of complete illustrated instruc- 
tions for making this smart beret —as 
many Copies as you want, in fact, so that 





you may have a copy for each girl in 
your class, as well as one for yourself. 
Simply send this coupon or a letter. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 881 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me 


Nam 


County 





copies of the folder containing instructions for making Berets. 











NOVAYARN 


is made by the makers of 


Clark’s O.N.T. 


and 


J. & P. Coats 


SEWING, EMBROIDERY 
AND CROCHET THREADS 
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They are decorative wood panels, for walls, 
tables, boxes, etc.; and constitute an en- 
tirely new art process. 








































Fine samples can 
be seen used as murals, in the Children’s 
French Line steamer, Ile 
Other important works are 


artists, 


salon of the 
de France. 

panels interpreting the Paris 
Raquel Meller, Ida Rubenstein and Ar- 
gentina in their most expressive dances. 


The original “batiquewood” panels are 
executed on a very light wood, sycamore 
or maple, which gives to the ground work 
a beautiful honey color, and to the whole 
a general tonality which is extremely 
luminous. These color values are reflected 
in the prints on silks, which are char- 
acterized by the unusual mellow quality 
of their colors. Rose, honey and rust, 
soft greens and blues appear in contrast 
with one another or against dark grounds. 
Some prints show a flash of more brilliant 
hues such as capucine or red. The whole 
series glow with rich unusual color har- 


monies. 


The designs are often naive in motif, 
with flowers, animals, ships, etc., simply 
treated. They are inspired by the batiks 
worn by the natives of the Island of Java 
and are in keeping with the trend toward 
Orientalism which is beginning to appear 
in modern art. 

For the 
ultra-modern 


Southern Resort season, an 


collection of silks created 
























ART, SEWING, 
COSTUME DESIGN 
and INTERIOR 
DECORATION : : : 


Illustrated in full color. 
today. 


Name 
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The part dyes play in home economics, told 
as interestingly as a mystery story. 
ters on color harmonies, adapting colors to 
complexions, fabric painting, batik, ete. 
Mail the coupon 


Diamond Dyes == 


Burlington, Vermont 
Please send **Color Craft’? FREE. | 


especially for pajama fashions, was intro- 
duced. The growing pajama mode, in- 
cluding all sorts of exotic costumes for 
both beach and interior wear, demanded a 
special kind of silk to interpret it, and 
demand that 
Casting 


it was in answer to this 
Prints Staccato created. 
conservatism to the winds, these prints 
flaunt the bold colors, the dynamic forms 
and the virile rhythms of modern art, and 
are suitable for all kinds of pajamas as 
sports, afternoon and evening 
An example of the new beach 
pajamas in overall style is pictured. 
Staccato prints were inspired by the 
works of modern French artists—Picasso, 
Dufy, Hugo, Chagall and others and the 
animated designs are replete with amus- 
and symbols. The ones 


were 


well as 
dresses. 


ing “drawings” 
intended for beach pajamas are in bold 
colors (for sunshine) and in the rough- 
textured silks which are smartest in this 
‘ype of costume. Shantung and Debonair 
(a heavy ribbed silk) have all the requi- 
sites that informal resort costumes de- 
mand. 

In lustrous satin or crepes they fashion 
striking lounging pajamas. Lounging 
pajamas have come to occupy an import- 
ant {lace in the wardrobes of the college 


girl, the business woman, and the woman 


of leisure. For the hostess who likes to 
entertain informally at bridge or dinner, 
they are ideal. 
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Why We Neew Minerals in 
the Diet 
(Continued from page 75) 


taining hormone, or “timer,” known as 
thyroxin and found in the thyroid gland. 
A normal content of thyroxin in the 
thyroid gland results in a normal rate of 
metabolism. An over supply is evidenced 
by a “speeded” up heart beat and an over 
activity of all the involuntary body 
activities. A decreased thyroxin supply 
results in a slower rate of cellular activity 
with a slower heart beat, etc. As the 
timer of the automobile must be adjusted 
perfectly for the perfect performance of 
the automobile, so must the timer of the 
body processes be in perfect adjustment 
With this 


in mind, it is easy to see how important 


for perfect body performance. 


becomes the inclusion of iodine containin, 
foods in the food supply. 


At first thought this seems a difficult 
problem as analyses have shown that 
foods from the different localities vary 
greatly in their iodine content. Even the 
waters different sections of the 
country show marked variations in their 
Indeed, a portion of our 


from 


iodine content. 
country has been designated the “goiter 
belt” because “goiters,” enlargements of 
the thyroid gland, are exceedingly pre- 
valent in this region. 
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This enlargement of the thyroid gland 
is an attempt on the part of the body 
to make up for the inadequate intake of 
iodine. That this is true has been re- 
peatedly shown experimentally, both with 
humans and with animals. Goiters have 
been made to disappear by the simple 
inclusion of iodine in the diet and in 
many cases have been prevented by the 
same treatment. 

Since the iodine content of vegetables 
is governed by the iodine content of the 
soils in which they are grown, and the 
soils in turn are being robbed of their 
iodine by the waters which wash it away, 
we must follow the iodine to the sea 
and bring it back to our tables in the 
form of sea foods. Clams, oysters, fish 
of all kinds, the sea weeds and their 
food preparations are all excellent sources 
of iodine. There is more than a religious 
justification to the practice of eating fish 
regularly once a week. The proteins of 
fish and the calcium content are two 
excellent arguments, besides the iodine 
content, for making a practice of having 
a sea food dinner once or twice a week. 

In many communities where goiter is 
prevalent, iodine is added to the drinking 
water. In Rochester, New York, for 
instance, sodium iodide is added to the 
public water supply for a three weeks 
period twice a year. Ordinary table salt 
which contains sodium iodide is on the 


market. It is called iodized salt and 
should be used in place of pure sodium 
chloride for table salt. Perhaps a word 
of caution should be added here. Some 
kinds of goiter are aggravated and made 
worse by an increased consumption of 
iodine. Persons with goiter should not 
use iodized salt without the approval of 
their physician. 


What Is Good Painting? 
(Continued from page 86) 
sential that the temperature of the room 
in which the work is done be high enough 
to allow the paint or varnish to flow 
freely. Between sixty and seventy degrees 
is a safe temperature. 

A well-chosen and well-kept brush is 
also a necessary element of a good paint 
job. It is short-sighted economy to 
attempt to save money by buying cheap 
brushes. The best course to follow is to 
go to a reliable dealer and depend upon 
him to choose the brush best suited to 
the work in hand. 

Brushing methods vary with the nature 
of the finish. For example, paint is 
brushed out, while enamel and lacquer 
are flowed on. 

From these simple directions it will be 
apparent that there is nothing complex 
about the practical side of painting. De- 








FOR CLASSES IN SEWING 


Textile Fibers, 
Yarns, and Fabrics 


By HeLen A. Bray 
Assistant Professor of Textiles and Clothing, 
Texas State College for Women 
Gives all the information required for an intelligent 
selection, purchase, and use of textiles. 


pages, illustrated. 


Price, $2.50 


The Sewing Book 


By BLancHe E. Hype 
Clothing Specialist at the Colorado Agricultural College 


A practical study of materials and processes presented 
Octavo, 348 pages, 


in a logical and teachable form. 
illustrated. 


Price, $2.50 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Chicago 


2126 Prairie Avenue, 





Octavo, 236 


and decoration. 


WM. E 
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For The 


Sewing Teacher 


More work in less time can be accomplished in the sewing 
period when Wright’s Bias Fold Tape is used. It is eut, 
seamed and creased, ready for the problems of finishing 


WRIGHT & SONS CO., 
Department E, Orange, N. J. 


I would like very much to have one of your sample cards, 
C on how Bias Fold Tape is made and used. 
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EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 


Position open May Ist in editorial de- 
magazine. 
Prefer 


partment of an _ educational 
Experience in make-up required. 
someone with Home Economics train- 
ing. Good opportunity for advancement. 
Write, stating experience, education and 
salary. Address J. T. 

Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 








liberate and careful methods will bring 


their own reward—a lightening of house- 
hold tasks and more leisure to enjoy the 
pleasant surroundings which are sure to 
result. 

When the spring sunshine appears most 
of us feel the urge for renovating and 
freshening up our house furnishings as 
well as clothes! We 
eye on the porch furniture and rugs, on 


our cast a critical 
certain of our kitchen equipment on that 
shabby chair in the guest room and the 
that suddenly 


scars on its 


stool in the bathroom 


shows chips and surface. 
It is 
worked with a can of paint and a brush, 


providing one knows and uses the tech- 


remarkable what wonders can be 


nique that insures good painting. 
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WRIGHT’S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Wright's Bias Fold Tape is cut on a true bias, and in the 
making the full elasticity is retained. It is made of nain- 
sook, percale, lawn and silk, all guaranteed wash fast, in 
widths ranging from one quarter inch to one inch, 


a sewing book and leaflets Aand 














“Child Study and Parent Education.” 


HE second volume of Abstracts and 

Notes in Child Study and Parent 
Education has been recently published by 
the Child Study Association of America, 
54 West 74th Street. There are abstracts 
of a dozen leading articles from maga- 
of other articles of in- 
and new 


zines and a list 
terest in current periodicals 
pamphlets. 

This service is rendered through the 
Review of Current 
Literature of Mrs. Berthe Good- 
kind Miss Josette Frank 
has edited the bulletin. 

“Methods Home 
Laundering,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1497, 
a. 2. This 
is a revision of an earlier bulletin on the 
same subject. It shows how the drudgery 
of laundry work may be lessened by th« 
selection and use of proper and up-to- 
discussion of 


Committee on the 
which 
is Chairman. 


and Equipment for 


Department of Agriculture. 


date equipment. A 
water, starches and other laundry supplies 
is included. The bulletin is illustrated 
with diagrams showing types of machin- 


soaps, 


ery and ironing boards, as well as meth- 
ods of folding shirts, etc. Price, 5 cents 
a copy. 

“Bibliography on the Relation of Cloth- 





Pamphets and Books 


ing to Health,” by Ruth O’Brien, Esther 


C. Peterson and Ruby K. Worner. Mis- 
cellaneous Pub. No. 62. U. S. Dept. of 


Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 


Includes references to English, French 
and German books and articles relating 
to hygienic aspect of clothing—in all 
nearly 1200 titles of scientific and popu- 
larly written articles and books are listed. 
These serve to show not only the inade- 
quate scientific foundations for many of 
our ideas on the hygiene of clothing, but 
great the part of 
both medical profession and laity in a 


also the interest on 


more raticnal basis for modes of dress. 


“Selected List of Government Publica- 
tions on Textiles and Clothing.” Compiled 
by Ruth Van Deman, Associate Specialist 
in Home Economics. Revised edition. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 


Home Economics. 


3ureau of 


“Vitamins in Food Materials,” by Sybil 
L. Smith. Circular No. 84. United States 
Department of Agriculture. Price 15 cents. 


“Home and Farm Preparation of 
Pickles,” by M. A. Joslyn and W. V. 
Cruess. Circular 37. University of Cali- 
fornia Printing Office, Berkeley, Calif. 
Department of 


“Squeal-y Mouse.” 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








Nutritional Education, American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago. 


“School Correspondence Plan of the 
American Junior Red Cross.” The Ameri- 
can National Red Washington, 
Eye os 

“Utilization of Surplus Prunes,” by E. 
M. Mrak and W. V. Cruess, Bulletin 483, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 


Cross, 


fornia. A report of the investigatiors 
conducted in the Fruit Products Labora 
tory of the University of California to 
the 


Results of the study of 


determine how surplus prune crop 
could be used. 
canning methods, preparation and. utiliza- 
tion of prune pulp and recipes showing 
how prune pulp may be used in a number 
of ways are included in the bulletin. 
“Play Suits For Winter,” Leaflet num- 
ber 54, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Bess. M. Viemont, one of the clothing 
specialists of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics tells how to make play suits for 
children so that they can dress themselves. 
She describes how these suits have been 
successfully tried out on children in a 
The leaflet is well illus- 
trated and may be had free of charge 


nursery school. 


as long as the supply holds out. 
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“The world owes a living only to the 








man who earns it, hence a lot of people 
are getting head over heels in debt.” 


If by the quality of our product and the service we 
give you, we do not earn the right to ask for your 
business, we have no right to expect it. 
fine quality of our 


KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


The unusual 


AND WAXED PAPERS 


we feel gives us this right. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


TEACHERS AND Housewives: Please write for interesting samples—papers for the refrigerator, cooking and general home use. 
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s a 
atop 
ton Manor 


Atlantic City’s 
Beautiful New Fireproof Hotel 
Here the guest may recline in a 


steamer chair and enjoy the invigorating salt 
air and sunshine. 








From $7.00 a Day American Plan 
or $4.00 a Day European Plan 





C. V. Meeks 
Managing Director 












































Helpful Hints on Menu Planning 
for the School Lunchroom 


Good nutrition must be the first aim of every 
teacher in planning meals for the school lunch- 
room, and good nutrition means foods prepared 
with wholesome ingredients. 


Crisco, the all-purpose cooking fat, is particularly 
well suited to the preparation of foods for the 
growing child. It is wholesome, digestible, 
purely vegetable and packed under the most 
sanitary conditions. 


A booklet entitled “A Manual of Cookery” con- 
tains recipes for using Crisco in a variety of 
interesting ways, and gives in a form under 
standable to students, the principles of cookery. 
If you would like a free copy of the Manual, 
mail the coupon below. Additional copies are 
also available for use as demonstration manuals 
or collateral text books. 


Procter & GamsBLe Co., Dept. V-330 
Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of the “Manual 
of Cookery.” 




















FREE! 
GUIDE, containing standard 
recipes, baking temperatures, 
calorie charts and other unusual 
cooking helps. Send this coupon 
today. 


ROYAL 


Wins Japanese students 


to doughnuts 


MERICAN DOUGHNUTS— in a Japanese cooking 
class? Certainly! The lesson is taught by our 
familiar lecture-demonstration method . . . the crisp 
brown doughnuts are cooked in an American skillet 
. . . and are made with Royal Baking Powder. And 
the teacher’s smile bears evidence that Royal makes 
just as good doughnuts in Japan as it does here. 

The Royal Cook Book, translated into Japanese 
and 15 other languages, has introduced American reci- 
pes far and wide. And Royal, the Cream of Tartar 
baking powder, is known all over the world for its 
wholesomeness and fine baking results. 


The Cream of Tartar in Royal is what does it-— 
gives foods unusual lightness . .. fine texture... 
and especially delicious flavor. This pure fruit product 
comes from luscious grapes. Doctors and hospital 
dietitians say that Cream of Tartar is the most whole- 
some ingredient that can be used in a baking powder. 
And cooking experts agree that it is the 
most dependable. 





eh’, 


No wonder, then, that this Japanese 
cooking class likes fragrant, nut-brown 
doughnuts — made with Royal. Their 
teacher will tell them, too, about fritters 
and croquettes — other 
fried foods which Royal 
makes so successfully. 


Royal, the Cream 
of Tartar baking 
bowder, Absolutely 


® 4 


ROYAL BAKING 








Royal Baking Powder 

Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept.162, 595 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please send me.......... copies of the Royal Baking Gulde. 


Name 


Position 


School 
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Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Educational Helps for Home Economics 





Warren’s 
Free Sewing Service 
Especially interesting process card for 
fast color bias fold tape, showing 
process of manufacturing from lint 
cotton to finished product. Also in- 
cludes Bias Fold Tape color chart, 
specimen package and leaflet suggesting 
many practical and interesting uses for 
“Warren's” Bias Fold Tape. 
Free upon request. 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 


Three Oaks Michigan 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles, California 


Singer Educational 


Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils). 


Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 


Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 


Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 


Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 

Full information upon request to 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 
149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Fruitland Cookery 


Successor to 


Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 


CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUIT 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
1 Drumm St. San Francisco, Calif. 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text arid tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 


Boston Massachusetts 








Meat Study Helps 


Lamb, beef and pork charts (11 x 16) 
showing retail cuts and their uses. 
Free. 

Attractive oak recipe file box with 
complete set of index cards; meat 
charts; over 200 meat recipes and 195 
menus. Sent for 50 cents in stamps. 
(3x5 cards.) 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Home Economics Department, 


Chicago Illinois 


Bottled Carbonated Beverages 
Food Value and Uses 


New Recipe Book, using bottled car- 
bonated beverages for punches, ice 
cream sodas, salads and desserts. 

List of References to published ma- 
terial, including brief abstracts. 

Nutritional Value of Bottled Car- 
bonated Beverages, J. H. Buchanan, 
et al. Report of experiments at Iowa 
State College. 


Home Economics Department 


American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages 


726 Bond Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Have you ever seen 
—really seen it? Do 


a TOWEL? you know what kind of 


cotton fiber made it, how tightly the threads 
were twisted, how closely woven? The really 
important things that mean lasting towel luxury. 
Cannon towels excel all others in these particu- 
lars—as they do in high beauty at low costs. 
Write for interesting Booklet EC. . . . Cannon 
Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 











- Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 

HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald S. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 





Height and 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 


portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
2 


a copy. In lots of 10 or more 
each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
New York 


468 Fourth Ave. 


Weight Charts 


cents 





“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and _ explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 North Ashland Avenue 


Chicago Illinois 














For Cooking, Baby Feeding 
and Every Household Purpose 
CARNATION MILK 


UNSWEETENED—EVAPORATED 
“from Contented Cows” 





The undernourished infant 
GAINS MATERIALLY 
in weight when 
KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE 
is added to its milk. 
Write for details. 
Knox Gelatine Laboratories 
111 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 














NOT 


desiring this material may write directly to the advertiser and secure the quantity 
necessary for class-room work. 








E On this page you will find listed each month a group of educational 


teaching helps supplied by leading national advertisers. Teachers 


In our September number each year we publish a large and compie- 


hensive list of similar material that includes booklets, teaching outlines, health 
plays, movie films, posters, etc. -Have you availed yourself of it? 
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